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Geographies, 
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Classical Series, 


And other New and Valuable Books, 


Normal Readers. 


By Dr. A. N. RAUB, 


Principal of Penna. State Normal School, Lock Haven. 


These Readers were made by a practical teacher of several years’ experi- 
ence in teaching in ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. When teaching in the various 
grades, from the Primary up to the High and Normal Schools, he observed 
the wants of the different grades, and these ReApDERS are the result of this 
experience. The unprecedented success which these Readers have achieved 
proves conclusively that they are on the right plan. 


THEY ARE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, HAVE CLEAR TYPE, AND 
ARE SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND. 


They are giving entire satisfaction wherever used. They are nicely graded, 
and all who have used them are highly pleased with the results produced by their 
use. Sample set sent for examination on receipt of $2.00. 


New Spellers. 


By G. BUCKWALTER, 


Principal of Grammar School, Camden, N. J. 


THE PRIMARY is an attractive little work, beautifully illustrated, and con- 
tains only familiar words, systematically arranged in easy progressive lessons, 
many of them being in script. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE contains over one thousand words liable to be mis- 
pronounced, conveniently arranged in Alphabetical lists, with their appropriate 
diacritical marks. 


A vo number of TEST words, and words liable to be misspelled, have been 
especially selected for this work. 


Sample set sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 
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133 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Several students from the East who have a tendency | THE BROWN-DELSARTE LECTURES, | At STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Appleton’s Standard 
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D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, | 


New York, 


Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Tenth 
pee begins Monday, Sept. 4, at 1679 Washington 
8t. (Deacon House), Boston. Candidates for admission 
present the — at A.M., former 
t ts at 9. OTTO » Act ° 
12 Lectures upon the New Philosophy of Expression. a ucHS, Acting Principal. For 


to weak lungs, bronchial affection, or asthma, have 
found permanent relief in Colorado, and have been 
able to carry forward their studies to adventage. Send 


THE VOICE AND HOW TO USE IT, 
10 Lectures upon the Art of Reading. 
The Expressions of the Human Face, 


Send for circulars. 


O8 WEGO, N. Y. circular and further particulars address the Curator, 
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Miss E, F. LOCKE, at the school. 


HILLSIDE HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


The Charles Dickens Readings and Personations, 


Dramatic and Humorous Readings. CARLETON COLLECE, Northfield, Minn, STOCKBRIDGE, MASs, Eighth Year begins Sept. 


Preparatory, Classical, Scientific, English, and Musical | 20. Through August, address Miss ADELE BREWER, 
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Part I.--HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY, 


By W. D. WHITNEY, of Yale College, and Mrs. N. L. KNOX. 
TEACHERS’ EDITION OF SAME, by Mrs. N. L. KNOX. 


The matter and plan of these books have been indorsed by leading educators in every part of the country, and the 
enthusiasm of teachers using them is absolutely universal. Our Special Circular, containing testimonials to their merits and 


usefulness, will be sent free on application. 


for catalogue. 
E. P. TENNEY, President, 
31 f Colorado Springs, Col. 


LESSONS 


“ At present, when some of the fundamental principles of treating the vernacular have been opened for discussion and 
. involved in doubt, itis no easy matter to write a text-book which shall harmonize and utilize most, if not all, of the prac- 
InN tical advantages claimed for conflicting theories. This is accomplished in these admirable books to a surprising degree! 


They will surely find wide acceptation, as they deserve to.”—Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Lecturer on Pedagogy, Harvard University. 


GINN, HEATH & CO. Publishers. 


13 Tremont Place, 4 Bond Street, | 180 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. | NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


ENGLISH. 


When Advised to Drop DIXON’S PENCILS, 
“i Quote from “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING”: 
“TIT pray thee cease thy counsel, _ 
Which falls into my ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve.”’ 


Sena your address (inclosing 9 cents in stamps) and get a complete self-explanatory Catalogue, and 
Samples worth double your money; then each one can be his or her judge of their merits. 
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R.& J. BECK, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages " 
_ Fall Catalogue of 
= for three stamps. ae 


Mention this paper. 


G. 3S. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fulton St., New York. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, AND MA- 
TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 
ing. Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
Illustrated Catalogue sent for stamp.. [317 tf eow 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Al pparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 
and Combustion Furnaces 
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GLOBES, NUME 
OBJECT -FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 


378 zz WInbDsorR LOOKS, CT. 


BLACKBOARDS. 


Black Diamond Slating. 


The Best Liquid py excevtion) for Walls 
and Wooden Blackboards. 
| Makes the finest and most durable surface. 


applied by any one, with a common 
ep in tin cans of 


ons for use. 
PRICES. 


$1 .00 
| QUART.......... 1.75 


_ | One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
6 number usually applied). Made only by the 


| NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00., 


191 Fulton Street, N. Y. Oity. 
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Improved Physical and 
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NERVE FOOD 
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MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
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Offers positive and permanent relief for every form 
of Ohronic Weakness, by which so large a 
tion of the best of the sex is tortured. 

prepared from the active portions only of well-known 
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rden seeds and wayside plants that exert an especial 
ealing influence upon the femalesystem. During six- 
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TEACHERS’ 


Provident Association 
OF THE U. 8S. 


Cheap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. 


Organized and Chartered under the Laws of the State 
of New York. 
Vice-President, 
NORMAN A. CALKINS 
Principal of High School, Assist. Supt. of N. Y. City 
ewark, N. J. Public Schools. 

The prime object of this Association is to afford aid 
upon safe business principles, to all Teachers. School 
Officials, and members of the educational profession 
generally. Hundreds of thousands of laboring men have 
their associations of this character throughout the coun- 
try: why should Teachers neglect this codperative duty 
to themselves and their families any longer ? 

Send for Prospectus, giving complete details, to 

ARTHUR COUPER, Business Manager, 

363 eow 147 Grand 8t., New York City. 
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No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 
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Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

GLOBES, Biackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 
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Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
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AN INTERLUDE. 


BY FANNIE H. RUNNELS. 
Divinely beautiful and full of peace, 
What time amid the music of our lives 
Imagination taketh sweet release, 
And breathes content upon the soul who strives; 


Who in the strife with his untrained powers 
Forgets the presence of an angel psalm, 

And oft discordant ring the fleeting hours 
Which might be vocal with a tuneful calm. 


More blest it is to give than to receive,— 
But if a song refuse our willing lips, 
To pause and listen, not to joyless grieve, 
Not ours the sunless silence of eclipse. 


Some note of the angelic symphony 

May wake response in sweet and worthy deeds, 
Heaven grant our life may be a harmony 

Of holy ministries to human needs! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


One oF THE Lost Arts?—It may be stated for 
the information of the tax-payers who are called upon 
for $200,000 this year to support the public schools of 
Rochester, that not one cent of this money is squan- 
dered upon the teaching of writing. The levy covers 
a handsome sum for the teaching of natural sciences, 
and drawing, and German, and so forth, but nothing is 


wasted on writing. This study, or practice, which 
used to be considered an essential with reading and 
’rithmetic, has become obsolete in the public schools. 
Why its two ancient accompaniments have not gone 
with it is one of those mysteries of progress not easy to 
fathom.— Rochester Union. 


Manuva Epucation.—The question of industrial 
teaching in the public schools is not yet a settled one, 
in spite of many loud proclamations. It may well be 


considered if it be worth while to add anything to the 
already crowded course of instruction. It is hardly 
wise to promote superficiality. Special technical 
schools, however, cannot be advocated too heartily.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Primary TeacHerRs.—It is ignorance of all logic 
that induces persons to believe that any sort of teaching 
is good enough to begin with. We see indications of 
this absurd theory on every hand. A person with the 
merest smattering acquaintance with a subject is sup- 
posed to be able to impart its principles, or rudiments, 
as they are commonly termed. What children need at 

the outset of their lives is preparation by the strongest 
and the best endowed, and then they will waste no 
precious time. It is quite time that this foolish idea of 


depreciating the value of primary teaching were every- 
where combated by the ridicule and indignation it de- 
serves. And ifthe work of these teachers is constantly 
undervalued, how long can we expect them to have a 
high standard, or the respect for their own task which 
can alone stimulate them to put forth their best efforts ? 
-—Boston Herald. 


ArTRAcTive Sonoot-Rooms.— Wherever there is a 


_ home-like atmosphere children are better and sweeter. 


Surroundings are nearly of as much-account to the 


little ones as to grown folks, They may be eyen more, 


ggjoped by their influences. 


since childhood learns from impressions aud is devel. 
A school-room should be a 
kind of home. It should be made attractive. The 
children should be happy in the thought of going to 
school, and they would be if it were made a pleasant 


place. To say that the children would destroy these 
home-like and attractive additions to their study-rooms 
is to dub our little ones barbarians, whereas they are as 
easily moulded into ladies and gentlemen as wax is run 
into form, if the surroundings of refinement and culture 
are given them.—TZhe Teacher. 


How To Prorit sy a TEACHERS’ InstiruTE.—1. 
Be there at the opening, and remain to the close. 2. 
Give close attention. 3. Make full notes of new sug- 
gestions. 4, Ask questions concerning any point that 
you do not understand. 5. Give special attention to 


"| those exercises that pertain to your own grade of work. 


6. Take part in every exercise when requested by the 


instructor. 7. Be punctual, and behave. 8. Look up 
and talk up, out of institute, any points not well un- 
derstood. 9. At proper times, ask questions on points 
that give you trouble in your school-work. 10. Take 
notes.— Ez. 


Way a Faiturr.—The natural result of the failure of 
the public schools to shape their work to meet the prac- 
tical wants of the multitude, is the disposition to cut 
short the school period early to begin in earnest what 
seems to be the real business of life. ‘Though ninety- 
nine in every hundred youth cannot hope to go to col- 
lege, their educational needs are largely sacrificed to 
make the school a possible tributary to the college. 
Time which the majority of youth need for practical 
preparation for their life’s work is thus very largely 
given to studies of value only in their relation to a sub- 
sequent college course which is never to be enjoyed. It 
is no evidence of popular unwisdom, as most teachers 
seem to think, that there is an increasing popular in- 
disposition to surrender so much of youth’s precious 


time to such unpractical work. There is nothing so 
valuable to youth as education, but, unhappily, school- 
ing and education are yet far from being synonymous; 
and if the schools are declining in favor, it is because 
the intelligent public see this fact more clearly than the 
mass of school officials do.— Scientific American. 


THE CORRELATION OF StupiEs.—The principal in- 
struments in a teacher’s hands for forming the charac- 
ter and training the faculties of scholars may be sum- 
med up under the following heads: 1. The teaching of 
mechanical arts, such as reading and writing, and gen- 
erally the training of pupils to action. 2. Instruction 


in useful information, or fact-lore. Then come the 
studies which are especially intended to promote thought. 
3. Language teaching. 4. Mathematics, which gives 
the laws of ratiocination from generals to particulars. 
5. Inductive science, which gives the habits of observa- 
tion and of generalization from particular experience.— 


J. G. Fitch. 


Traoners.—Referring to the criticism on 
special teachers by the Minnesota School Journal, pub- 
lished in our issue of July 20, the Central School Journal 
thus comes to the defense: ‘ To use the pruning-knife, 
fon special teachers] as suggested, would be to carry 
us many steps backward from this era of advancement. 
Every successful man is a specialist, not only in educa- 
tional ranks, but in every department of trade and com- 
merce as well. Has our contempory forgotten that 
the advantages of collegiate life are to be found in the 
fact that each professor is a specialist ? Does he forget 
that the human mind naturally grasps and feeds on 


branches rather than enjoys the whole domain 
of truth? And, that in these branches the teacher is a 
success, and outside of them a failure? You cannot 
give teachers ability in all these branches, unless you 
consider education to be a ‘ pouring in,’ rather than a 


‘ drawing out,’ process. 
“THAT WILL DO VERY WELL IN THE \ ITY, BUT IT 


18 IMPRACTICABLE IN THE COUNTRY.” —The substance 


of this caption is heard in almost every teachers’ meet- 
ing. The idea seems to be common that methods that 
succeed well in graded schools are not applicable to un- 
graded schools, That the notion is afalse one has been 
practically demonstrated a thousand times. This is 
not mere theory. There is not a successful method 
used in city schools to-day that has not been success- 
fully used in country schools. If those teachers and 
educational papers that are continuously aeserting that 
certain methods are “very well for cities, but wholly im- 
practicable in the country,” will take pains to learn the 
facts, and uve their reason and common sense just a 
little, they will see the inconsistency of their position.— 
Indiana School Journal. 


EXAMINATIONS. — (1) 


THEIR PLACE AND FUNCTION IN A SCIENTIFIC 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


BY MISS COOPER, 
Head mistress of Birmingham and Edgbaston (Eng ) High School for Girls. 


It is the duty of everyone concerned in education, 
whether teachers, parents, or school managers, to con- 
sider attentively what we propose to accomplish by ex- 
aminations ; and whether they are or are not capable of 
satisfying those aims. We may first consider them 
as tests, and then as instruments fortraining. As tests 
they have been widely adopted, both in our educational 
and in our political system, the competition element be- 
ing made prominent in the latter case. 

All examinations are conducted orally or by paper 
work; in some cases one method, in other cases the 
other prevails, while the two are sometimes combined. 
Let us consider the paper-work first. What does a cor- 
rect answer indicate here? That the candidate posses- 
ses the information asked for, or is able to solve the 
problem proposed ; and, moreover, it shows that he is 
able to use his knowelege at the time it is wanted. 

The distinction of subjects into those which supply 
information (such as history or literature), and those 
which impart faculty (such as mathematics or foreign 
languages) is important here. It is a good thing to 
have information, but it is better to possess faculty. 
The individual is not greatly improved by knowing the 
names of the kings of England; but the power to turn 
a French sentence into an English one implies mental 
development. Faculty, moreover, is likely to be a more 
lasting possession than information. . 

An examination-paper, then, which simply tests in- 
formation, is of small value from an educational point 
of view; one which tests faculty is worth more. All 
papers, in so far as they test power of concentration and 
self-control, are a valuable indication of individual char- 
acter. Success in written examinations, then, depends 
upon two factors. The absence of either or of both of 
these means failure; but where the fault is the work 
does not indicate. 

But children are not sent to school simply to gain in- 
formation, or even to acquire faculty. Careful mental 
training is of far greater importance; and herein gen- 
eral or school education (culture) differs chiefly from 
professional or special education. In the latter case 
the knowledge sought is an end in itself; in the former 
it is a means to an end, and therefore, in school examina- 
tions, we have to inquire not only what a candidate has 
learned, but also how he has learned it. 

It is often taken for granted that a pupil who passes 
a good examination has been well trained, and on the 
other hand that a pupil who fails has been badly trained ; 
it is supposed that examinations must test the teacher 
and his methods as well as the pupils. To a certain ex- 
tent there is truth in this popular idea; but there are 
so many “ifs” and “ buts” in the way of its being ac- 
cepted as true generally, that I'am almost prepared to 


call it a popular fallacy, 
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not only a guarantee to parents and school-managers, 
but it is a help to the teachers themselves. 
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The extent to which written examinations can be de- 
pended upon for testing training as well as acquire- 
ment, depends upon the kind of questions asked, and 
the subjects of examination. 

The possession of faculty does imply training, and it 
is not difficult to find out something about the kind of 
training by giving problems, or by going outside the 
ordinary book-work of the subject. To take an instance 
from ordinary school-life;— Arithmetic is a subject 
which implies some amount of training in its study; 
but the extent and kind of mental discipline involved 
depends enormously on the method and style of the 
teaching. A good arithmetic-paper, by means of judi- 
cious problems and questions, can test power of thought 
and habits of mental operation; to some extent also it 
finds out the plan of study pursued. It is not very dif- 
ficult to set good papers in such subjects. But when 
we turn to such studies as history or geography, the 
case is different. History, taught merely as informa- 
tion, is valueless. It can be made a purely “cram” 
subject. Even if the examiner goes beyond the mere 
information, and asks for general views, considerations 
of policy, studies of political and social tendencies, he 
has no guarantee that what he elicits is the result of 
the mental development of the examinee. To speak 
technically, a candidate can “get up” views as well as 

facts, and it sometimes needs great skill on the part of 
the examiner to detect real from artificial knowledge, 
as it has been aptly styled. 

In such examinations memory is certainly tested, but 
it is a kind of memory that is a hindrance rather than 
a help to mental growth. If we are to trust entirely to 
written work we shall, I believe, find examinations a 
very imperfect test of training. We must look to vivé 
voce examinations to supplement paper-work. When 
the examiner is face to face with the examinees, he is 
able to follow their mental processes to some extent, 
and his questions can be framed to meet the needs of 
the occasion, and to satisfy doubts and difficulties as 
they occur to him. Ys 

In those cases where written work is most likely to 
fail as a test of training, oral examination is most valu- 
able as an auxiliary. In the case of young children, to 
whom the difficulties of written expression, both men- 
tal and physical, are great, vivd voce examinations might 
be adopted to the exclusion of paper-work. As we pass 
from elder to younger, and still younger children, the 
more and more important does the question of training 
become. I rejoice to think that the dark days of edu- 
cation have gone, when it was thought that it did not 
matter how a little child was taught, and any teacher 
was good enough for a beginner. Nous avons changé 
tout cela. But are we not in danger of getting a King 
Stork in exchange for our King Log? Almost better 
have the young children uneducated than over-exam- 
ined. In testing the work done with young children, 
I should supplement oral examination by careful in- 
spection. 

The methods of teaching and the relation between 
teachers and taught are so important that these should 
be studied carefully, and the school should be seen from 
time to time, and its normal life watched, before the 
value of the work can be properly estimated. In the 
testing of all school work I believe that inspection 
would prove a valuable adjunct to examination, written 
and oral, if it were carefully and sympathetically done. 
I use the word “sympathetically ” advisedly, for want 
of sympathy between examiners and teachers is fatal to 
any system of examination as a test of good educational 
work. How can an examiner test what he does not un- 
derstand? If he is ignorant of the aims of the teacher, 
he cannot thoroughly appreciate the methods employed. 
When proper codperation exists between examiners 
and teachers, the test is valuable to all concerned; it is 


What is the actual state of things among us? Ex- 
aminations say to teachers who study them carefully: 
“We make certain demands upon you in the name of 
education ; satisfy these, and all shall be well with 
you.” But as a practical teacher, I claim a right to my 
own ideal of education, and I protest against examina- 
tions having it all their own way. It was once sup- 


in the same light. 
been shown to be false. Let us hope that the second 


tage of education throughout the country. 


INCENTIVES TO STUDY. 


BY G. B. MORRISON. 


The teacher, in going before his school for the first 
time, at once sees in the congregation of little faces 
before him a variety of expressions, revealing a multi- 
tude of impulses, passions, and desires. All express 
curiosity, and a huge interrogation-point is depicted on 
every countenance. Some show that their inquiry con- 
sists in measuring the teacher’s power of discipline, and 
calculating their chances of successful insubordination ; 
others, perhaps the larger class, show the question 
plainly, as in so many words, “ What is he going to 
do?” But in few, if any, does he find any expression 
indicative of strong desire to study. Now as study is 
the pre-requisite of all mental progress, what a respon- 
sibility is that of the teacher in planting this desire,— 
this germ which alone has the properties of growth and 
blossom—into a tree of mental power and usefulness ! 
We will begin our suggestions as to the necessary 
action of the teacher by saying, that the first day’s pro- 
gram should be arranged with the special aim of giving 
to every pupil, from the largest to the smallest, some- 
thing for immediate employment. It matters little 
what this may be so that it is something they can do,— 
something in which success is certain. They must be 
encouraged by thus instilling a sense of their own power. 
While they are thus occupied, the teacher has the oppor- 
tunity of studying the situation, and preparing for the 
next step. 

When the first work is completed, — as the teacher 
beforehand knew it would be,—the pupils should be 
commended, and a little pleasant surprise expressed by 
the teacher, that he had underrated their ability in 
giving them something soeasy. The stimulating effect 
that this will have in arousing a determination to suc- 
ceed and meet with approval the second time, can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

Any effort which is attended with part success and 
part failure, only the part which is successful should be 
commended, and in most cases,especially until the pupil’s 
confidence is gained, the unsuccessful part should be 
unmentioned. But if the teacher shows a genuine 
sympathy by appearing to share with the pupil in the 
chagrin of failure, as well as to exult with them in 
moments of victory, he has found one of the strongest 
incentives known to teachers. While the principle of 
sympathy, properly exercised, is potent as an incentive 
when spoken of generally, there will still be cases of pu- 
pils who seem to be careless of results and devoid of any 
sense of pride or spirit of emulation. What must be done 
with such as these? Should they be driven by penal- 
ties to learn their lessons? Wesay, Yes; they must be 
compelled, if it is known they have the capacity,—not so 
much, perhaps, for their own benefit as to spare the 
school the evil example of continued failure ; for I think 
that any lesson learned by the use of such means is of 
little value to the learner. All healthy mental action 
is spontaneous and pleasurable, and any child devoid of 
this healthful spontaneity will be stultified by any 
process of forcing. But in school, as well as in society, 
the welfare of the individual must be subordinated to 
the welfare of the many, when the two are conflicting. 
The examples of cases of this kind in school will be very 
few, but they always exist, and must be met in a way 
that at the time seems best. 

Every teacher has discovered that it is beyond the 
power of the wisest to make something from nothing. 
This is a great consolation to teachers, but there is 
much danger lest they mistake as to whom it applies, 
and give a pupil up before using every means to discover 
dormant or latent powers. 

Pupils should be taught the reason of things, and 
lessons should be so arranged with reference to length 
that this will be possible, Nothing so stimulates the 


a necessity in the nature of things; now we séem to 
look upon the relation between examiners and teachers 
But the first supposition has long 


will soon be utterly discredited also, to the great advan- 


light of truth, reason, and necessary relation of things. 
This is interesting to the mind, which naturally pursues 
with eagerness whatever interests it. We should teach 
nothing dogmatically, if we would have the pupils ac- 
quire a taste and relish for study. 

The teacher must be a learner, live, interesting, and 
energetic. Like imparts like; and without the vital 
principle of growth asa part of the make-up of the teach- 
er no vitality can be imparted. Dr. Arnold, when asked 
the reason why he found it necessary to study the 
lessons of his pupils, said: That he would rather his 
pupils would drink from a running brook than a stag- 
nant pool. No amount of precept will avail if the 
teacher has ceased to grow. Pupils may be led, but 
they cannot be pushed. 


POINTS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
V.— HINTS AND HELPS FOR THE TEACHER. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


Teachers should consider the subject of school hy- 
giene from two points of view: First, in a general way ; 
that is, the subject as a whole. In other words, »the 
theoretical, or,book part of it. Having studied it as a 
whole, they should then learn to apply the knowledge, 
and make a practical use of it. As in the several trades 
or professions, one must master certain theoretical prin- 
ciples, and afterward learn how to apply them, so in the 
matter of school hygiene, teachers should adopt the 
same line of procedure, The day is perhaps not far dis- 
tant when the graduates of our normal schools will en- 
ter upon their chosen profession well drilled in the 
theory and practice of the more essential principles of 
sanitary science. As the question stands to-day, the 
teacher must depend upon his own resources and in- 
genuity. 

Secondly, teachers should make a special study of 
school hygiene. Scientific men have a theory, and it is 
a good one, that no two systems of public or school san- 
itation will exactly apply to more than one place. 
What will accomplish certain results in one place may 
not be of equal service in another. So much depends, 
they tell us, on the particular location, prevailing winds, 
and so on, that an admirably-working plan of sanitation 
for one location is useless in many respects for another. 
Equally true is it in the application of sanitary prin- 
ciples to school health. To insure success the teacher 
must make a special study of the particular hygienic 
surroundings of his school-premises. Nothing, however 
trivial, should escape his eye. The system of ventila- 
tion and heating, the proper amount of study and near- 
sightedness, are important hygienic points, but so are 
such homely details as personal cleanliness, bathing, 
and exposure to contagious diseases. 


All this is well, says some one, but if I should wish 
to make some little study of school hygiene, with the 
idea of making a practical application of it in my school, 
what shall I do? how shall I begin? In three ways, 
we reply. 

In the first place, read and study the best books on 
the subject. What are they? We know of none bet- 
ter for teachers than the American Health Primers, a 
series of a dozen or more little handbooks, of perhaps 
150 pages each, retailing for 50 cents a copy. Such 
subjects as Hearing, Eyesight, The Skin, The Throat, 
School Hygiene, fetc., are discussed by medical men 
who have been selected on account of special fitness 
each for his subject, by reason of its previous careful 
study, either privately or as public teachers. Each vol- 
ume is fully illustrated, and the text may be clearly 
and readily understood by the general reader; the ob- 
ject being to furnish general and unscientific readers, 
in a compact form and at a low price, trustworthy 
guides for the prevention of disease, and the preserva- 
tion of both body and mind in a healthy state. School 
Hygiene, by Dr. D. F. Linceln, of Boston, treats more 
particularly of this branch than the other volumes. 
This series, together with the monographs published in 
the reports mentioned in the preceding articles, will 
furnish a good foundation for subsequent study. 

There are three valuable and suggestive books for 
supplementary reading: Verdi’s Mothers and Daugh- 


posed that an enmity between teachers and pupils was 


mind of either young or old as to be able to see the 


ters ($1.50), Miss Studley’s What our Girls Should 
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Know ($1.25), and Blaikie’s How to be Strong and How 
to Keep So ($1.50). The first two are designed to in- 
struct young women; the third, young men. Occa- 
sional articles, with brief pointed and practical para- 
graphs on matters of health and disease, published in 
the Youth’s Companion, if collected into a scrap-book, 
would make an invaluable helper for teachers. Two 
little manuals, the scope of which is indicated by their 
titles, Hope’s Till the Doctor Comes, and Dulles’s First 
Help in Accidents, costing about fifty cents each, are 
useful books. For general reference, we have only 
space to mention Oswald’s Physical Education ($1.25), 
Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene ($1.00) and Hand-book of 
Hygiene ($2.75), Bible Hygiene ($1.00), and Mac- 
Sherry’s Health and How to Promote It ($1.50). It is 
generally known that our leading educational and other 
periodicals are constantly publishing some excellent ar- 
ticles on the subject of school hygiene. 

In the second place, teachers may acquire proficiency 
in understanding the principles of school sanitation and 
their application by observation and experiment. We 
may get invaluable help from books, but we must have 
something more. We must know how to apply our 
knowledge to the particular hygienic surroundings of 
our town, our own school-premises, and our own pupils. 
Observation teaches us to distinguish between the erup- 
tive marks of chicken-pox and scarlet fever, of follicu- 
lar inflammation of the tonsils and diphtheria. By ob- 
servation we are able to recognize the symptoms of 
over-worry, nearsightedness, and imperfect digestion. 
We may have a theoretical knowledge of proper meth- 
ods of ventilating, heating, and lighting a school-build- 
ing; but it is only by experiment that we learn to util- 
ize such information for the particular demands of our 
school-room. In a score of different ways the ingenious 
teacher will continue to adapt the appliances at hand to 
meet the exigencies of the occasion. 

In the third place, the teacher may obtain valuable 
help by personal visits to various school-rooms and by 
consultations with those whose observation and educa- 
tion has prepared them to give others the benefit of 
their experience. In every town there will be found 
one or more persons fully competent to give good ad- 
vice in this matter. 

In these three ways, then, by the study of books, by 
observation and experiment, and by personal visits and 


consultations, a teacher may soon learn to apply the 
essential principles which underlie the subject of school 


sanitation. 


MIND-GROWTH ; OR, HINTS TO PRIMARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


BY H. W. ARNOLD, WESTBORO, MASS. 


Of all organisms difficult of understanding, the mind 
of the child with its complexities and contradictions ex- 
ceeds every other. It is essential, however, that every 
teacher become acquainted with this peculiar organism 
in order that its growth may be in the right direction. 
Let us examine a few of the steps in mind-growth. An 
eminent psychologist has said, “If we could by any 
means transport ourselves into the mind of the child 
before perceptive consciousness was awakened, we should 
find the inward world everything to him, the outward 
world nothing.” A few months pass, and a wondrous 
change is effected. The embryo mind bursting the 
seed-case which has fettered its growth, begins to live 
in the world of outward realities. With the birth of 
perception it becomes acquainted with surrounding ob- 
jects; recognizes faces; is delighted with bright colors, 
pleasing tastes. The special senses have been called to 
life, and a world of possibilities is open to the child 
from henceforth. | 


** His mind impressible and‘soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what it hears and sees; 
And through life’s labyrinth holds fast the clew 
That education gives it, false or true.”’ 


The attention which is so early developed in the child 
is at first spontaneous, but by the introduction of will, 
is made a necessary operation of the mind: Questions 


_ like these throng the youthful mind. What is this 


made of ? and why? It is at this period of mental 
growth that object-lessons serve their double purpose 
of imparting information and of fastening the attention 
upon a single thing. 


The memory and the imagination soon appear to the 
one watching for their appearance. “A burnt child 
dreads the fire.’ Why? Because he has had a sensa- 
tion in his hand that was not pleasant, when he tried 
to pluck the bright coal from the grate. He remembers 
the sensation, and dreads its repetition. This may be 
the first act of memory, but from this time that faculty 
grows. In like manner the imagination awakes. Rude 
and imperfect playthings serve many occasions. <A 
stick is a horse or a fishing-pole; a chair is an omnibus 
or ship. The child likes to make-believe, and his imag- 
ination supplies the details. Another of the mental 
faculties is developed at an early age. This is the rea- 
son. As soonas a child begins to think he begins to rea- 
son. If this were not the case we should suspect that 
he were mentally deficient. The subjects which call 
forth this faculty are not weighty ones. He reasons 
about his playthings, and is particularly sensitive in re- 
gard to what he considers as his rights. 

There are several strongly-marked characteristics 
which the primary teacher notices in new arrivals to the 
school-room. The first of these is an overpowering de- 
sire for freedom. This desire is Nature’s hint as to the 
manner in which the early education of children should be 
conducted. Nature is a wonderful educator, and the best 
schoolroom for young children is “ out of doors.” Every 
tree, flower, bird, and insect has a story to tell him, 
He needs no teacher at his elbow to remind him that 
“birds build nests,” or that “trees have bark and 
leaves,” for he already knows these facts, and left to 
himself will find out most of the common facts and oc- 
currences of every-day life. Teachers in the primary 
grades often do much to hamper the freedom of chil- 
dren unnecessarily. They forget the kinds of life the 
child has lived before the restraints of the schoolroom 
were placed upon him, and make no allowance for rest- 
lessness and lack of enthusiasm. In their haste to put 
away “childish things,” teachers are likely to forget 
the time when they “ spake as a child, understood as a 
child, thought as a child.” Happy are those pupils 
who are so fortunate as to possess a teacher who retains 
her youthfulness of spirit when presiding over a school ; 
who grows younger-hearted as the years pass, and loses 
none of her buoyancy of spirit; who can symphatize 
with childhood’s sports, and enter into them with youth- 
ful zest. Such teachers as these are rare, and so it 
comes to pass that many children look forward to re- 
lease from school-life as from a prison. 

Another characteristic of the young mind is curi- 
osity. The wise teacher knows the value of this qual- 
ity. If you excite in the child the desire to know, he 
will eagerly wait upon your questions and try to solve 
them. Another quality is vivacity. Children are full 
of animation. Their pulses beat faster than ours. 
They think faster, speak faster, and are impatient of 
slowness. They, likewise, love to be employed. Pro- 
vide something for your pupils to do, and you will not 
have so much need of “discipline.” Children, as a rule, 
are not unreasonable. If you will take the time for expla- 
nations, you will find them as quick to discern which 
course of action is the wisest and best, as yourself. 
Therefore let motives to action be presented at an early 
age, that the moral nature may keep step, in its growth, 
with the intellectual nature. ‘‘ Head and ‘heart consti- 
tute together the being of man, and he who is sound in 
only one is a cripple.” 


school teacher, for the reason that so much of mind- 


faithful worker. Too often is she weighed down with 
her burden, and deplores her inability to realise her ideal. 


small and insignificant, because with one hand he can 
cover it. But let him commence to unwind the string, 
and as his mind-borne kite mounts higher and higher 


izes the length of the string and appreciates its value 


unworthy, but it accomplished the desired end. So there 
are principles of teaching which may seem small when 


Great is the responsibility resting upon the primary- 
growth depends upon her ability to instruct. No 
teacher needs to be reminded of this fact, if she be a 


Too often she depreciates the value of material which she 
has at hand, and deems it small and weak and well-nigh 
useless. So to your pupils a ball of twine seems very 


and becomes but a speck in the distance, then he real- 


in holding aloft the kite, The means were small and 


up upon some experience, and unfold themselves and 
work their wondrous changes in the character of chil- 
dren’s minds, they seem to stretch out until there is no 
measuring their length. 


AUGUST. 
— Still, intense glories of burning August noons, 

Vast, whispering forests, sunny clover meadows, 
Amber-shining sunsets of long-forgotten Junes; 

Harvest-moons looking on lakes full of lilies, 
Midnight with soft sounds of whispering rain; 

Oh! the summers! the golden, gleaming summers! 
Never such summers will bloom for us again. 

— Anon. 


— Dust on thy mantle! dust, 

Bright Summer, on thy livery of green! 

A tarnish, as of rust, 

Dims thy late, brilliant sheen: 
And thy young glories,—leaf and bud and flower,— 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 

Thee hath the August sun 
Looked on with hot, and fierce, and brassy face; 

And still and lazily run, 

Scarce whispering in their pace, 
The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent 
A shout of gladness up, as on they went. 

— William D. Gallagher. 


— Not a white dimple stirs amid the corn, 
Not a low ripple shivers through the leaves; 
Since, wrapped in gold and crimson gleams unshorn 
Came, flashing through the east, the regal morn, 
No throated twitterings gurgle round the eaves. 
—Anon. 


— Gorgeous leaves are whirling down, 
Homeward comes the scented hay; 
O’er the stubble, sear and brown, 
Flaunt the autumn bowers gay. 
Ah, alas! 
Summers pass, 
Like our joys, they pass away! 
—George Arnold. 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLF DIESTERWEG’S 
WRITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING, IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES. 


(Continued.) 
39. The teacher’s brightest gems are the human 


virtues. As without love no Spring ever returneth 
and no being ever praiseth God, so no teacher will ever 
accomplish anything worthy of praise without these 
virtues. 

40. The highest aim in education is self-activity in 
the realms of the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

This self-activity we gain by an unconditional, pure 
love for truth, — by exploring, investigating truth, or 
what is said to be the truth, —and by thoroughness of 
study combined with manifold observations and practi- 
cal applications. 

41. My advices to young teachers seeking self-culti- 
vation are: 

(a.) Study the principal works pertaining to your 
profession, written by men of known ability and expe- 
rience therein. Therefore, at the beginning, seek infor- 
mation not in encyclopedias and papers, but in books 
treating exclusively and exhaustively the subjects de- 
sired. 

(6.) Study, at the same time, one branch only. 

(c.) From the very first reading try to gain a full 
comprehension of the different parts, the different sen- 
tences, the different ideas and associations conveyed 
therein. 

(d.) Review often the principal works on the subjects 
which you study. 

(e.) Make extracts while you read; read with pen 
in hand. 

(f.) Choose a congenial friend and then jointly study 
the subject. Communication, explanation, and applica- 
tion, i. e. thinking, investigating, exploring, and teach- 
ing must go hand in hand, if self-cultivation shall be 
successful. 

(g-) Those branches which you teach have the first 
and the strongest claim on your attention, your study. 

We must ery out to our young teachers, Take cour- 
age! Have self-confidence in finding and discerning 
the truth that lies hidden in your path. Not daring 
exploits alone require bravery and fortitude; self-culti- 
vation, self-study require the same. “There is no royal 
road to intellectual eminence.” Not sighing and dream- 
ing, not the entertaining of idle fancies will assist you 
in reaching the goal; brave doings and perseverance 
alone will lead you gradually but surely to the heights 


held in the teacher’s hand; but when they are caught 


of intellectuai freedom ! 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return postage are inclosed. 


PROBLEM 204, 


Mr. Editor:—I observe that X. W. X., in his solution of 
Prob. 204, blunders in his remark that ‘‘ When ais even and 
has no odd factors, the solution is impossible.’’ He also says, 
‘*When a is even and contains some odd factor or factors, 
there may be as many solutions as a contains odd factors.”’ 
This is true, but it is not the whole truth. For example, if 
a= 60, we have but two odd factors; yet there are in this 
case siz solutions. 

In view of these blunders, I venture to send you the follow- 
ing concise solution of the problem, 


Solution.—Let a represent the shorter side of a right-angled 


triangle; y the hypotenuse, and z the remaining side. Then 
— 
Puty =2+z, and we readily findz (1). 


From this formula we readily see that we have the following 


Rule for Area of Triangle.—1. When a is odd. Find z in 
formula (1) by making z equal to any integral divisor of a in- 


cluding unity, butexcepting a. To obtain area, multiply ; 
by a. 2. When a is even. Find z in formula (1) by making 
z equal to any even divisor of a excluding > anda. If we let 


z= > then evidently x will be greater than a, which is con- 


trary to our supposition. If ais an odd prime number, then 
there is but one solution; for unity is the only divisor of a, ex- 
cept a itself. Hence a = 41, ze = 840, and area = 17220. 

If a = 60, then z may equal 2, 4, 6, 10, 12, or 20, giving five 
solutions; the least value of z being 80, and the greatest value 
being 899. If a = 32, then z may ay 2, 4, or 8, giving three 
solutions. But, according to X. W. X.’s remark, the solution 
would be impossible for this value. 


LaFayette, Ind. EUREKA. 


Mr. Editor :—I am pleased with X. W. X ’s solution of Prob. 
204, but he is in error in his remark that “‘ when a is even and 
has no odd factors, the solution is impossible.”’ I think you 
will agree with me that the following solution is preferable, 
it being more direct and less inferential: 

Solution.—Let a be one side of any right-angled triangle, c 
the hypotenuse, and } the remaining side. Then a? = c?—b? (1). 
Putc=b-+m; then a? = 2bm + m?.... (2); whence db = 
... + (3). We can give m any value that will make 
b an integer. If a is odd and prime, it is evident that 1 is the 
only value of m that will satisfy this condition. But if a is 
odd and composite, then } will be an integer for m equals any 
nay of a, including unity but excluding itself; for m= a, 

We have, then, the following formula for the area of the tri- 


2 
angle when a is odd: ; x — in which m may be any 


factor of a, including unity and excluding itself. 

When a is even, then m may be any even factor of a except 
itself. Thus, for a = 32, m may equal 2, 4, 8, and 16; whence 
we have l = 255, 126, 60, and 24; and c = 257, 130, 68, and 40 

If we introduce the condition that a be less than b, then in 
the case of an even number we must exclude the factor ; 
With this restriction, for a = 4 there can be no solution, since 
the factors are 2 and 2; but the solution is possible for a equal 
to any even number greater than 4. 


M. C, STEVENS. 


LACHESIS LAPPONICA. 


BY W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Anything in regard to old Linnewus, the founder of modern 
botany, is always interesting. Among his quaintest and most 
original works is the Lachesis Lapponica, a diary written on 
a tour through Lapland and Finland, alone and on foot, in 
1732. It contains the germ of what was afterward developed 
into the Flora Lapponica. It was translated in 1811, by James 
Edward Smith, then president of the Linnwan Society of Lon- 
don. The author took daily notes on his tour, for his own 
use, and with no idea of subsequent publication. Hence it 
was almost impossible to render some of his sentences into 
English, for Swedish and Latin were indiscriminately used, 
together with abbreviations and signs which only Linneus 
himself understood. At the time the journey was made he 
was but twenty-five years of age, but even then was well 
known as a botanist. ” 

He started from Upsala and followed along the coast of the 
Here he left his general course to 
visit the Lapland Alps, of which he gives a graphic picture. 
Returning he pursued his journey around the head of the gulf 
by way of Tornea through Finland, the island of Aland, and 
thence back to Upsala. He was often subjected to great priva- 
tions, and the book is full of curious stories of the scenery; of 
the local productions; the animals and plants; the inhabitants, 
their homes and utensils. His own reflections are set down, 
and sometimes he will, like the psalmist, break forth into 
praise with, ‘‘O Lord, how wonderful are Thy works!’ He 
had some narrow escapes from starvation in this forsaken 
country, which he compares to the Stygian fields. Moreover, 
he had many perilous adventures, 

Sometimes a vein of humor will crop out, as when he speaks 
of the “‘consummate and most pertinacious ignorance’’ of 
the parson and schoolmaster of Tock-mock. ‘‘ No man will 


deny,”” he says, “the propriety of sueh people as these, at 


least, being placed as far as possible from civilized society.” 
It seems that one of these persons maintained that clouds were 
solid bodies. Upon the denial of Linnwus, he reénforced his 
assertion by a text of Scripture, “‘ silencing me by authority, 
and then laughing at my ignorance. I was, like St. Paul, 
judged to be mad, and that much learning had turned my 
brain.’”? This worthy couple could not understand why the 
government had sent such an ignorant fellow into their coun- 
try, when there were persons, such as themselves, already 
there, who were much more competent for the work. 

It is pleasant to find that the poetical or fanciful names that 
this great master gave to plants were not always arbitrarily be- 
stowed. In each case there was some sentimental application 
or imagined suggestion of amyth. He presents this curious 
observation: ‘*The Lapland youth, having found this Agaric 
(mushroom), carefully preserves itin alittle pocket hanging 
at his waist, that its grateful perfume may render him more 
acceptable to his favorite fair one. O whimsical Venus! in 
other regions you must be treated with coffee and chocolate, 
preserves and sweetments, wines and dainties, jewels and 
pearls, gold and silver, silks and cosmetics, balls and assem- 
blies, music and theatrical exhibitions. Here you are satisfied 
with a little withered fungus!”’ 

In another place, speaking of the temperate habits of the 
people he says, ‘‘ Bacchus and Ceres are neglected, but Venus 
is not without honor.’’ He describes the people as being 
blear-eyed, and accounts for this by the smoky cabins in which 
they persist in living. ‘If I had the management of these 
Finlanders,” says this severe philanthropist, ‘‘I would tie 
them up to the wall and give them fifteen pair of lashes apiece, 
till they made chimnies to their huts.”” In another place he 
remarks, “‘ that their fires are bot enough to roast them alive.” 
‘On entering one of the stone huts it was so hot that I 
thought my nose would have been burnt off.’’ In one place he 
seems to have foreseen the results of latter-day investigation, 
for he writes: ‘‘ If we contemplate the characters of our teeth, 
hands, fingers, and toes, it is impossible not to perceive how 
very nearly we are related to baboons and monkeys, the wild 
men of the woods. Inasmuch, therefore, as these are found 
to be carnivorous, the question is decided with respect to our- 
selves.”’ 

He enters into minute descriptions of the plants and animals 
met with, and not the least curious contents of the book are 
the fac-similes of his original sketches, which are very rough 
and unfinished, and some of them apparently drawn in the 
dark. The volumes, we presume, are now uncommon, but if 
any should happen to meet with them, they will be well repaid 
their perusal. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Science.—The Montreal and Boston Air Line Railroad have 
made special arrangements for the members of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science to attend the an- 
nual meeting at Montreal. An excursion train will leave Bos- 
ton Monday, Aug. 21, at 830 a. m., accompanied by a con- 
ductor, who will relieve the party of all the ordinary cares of 
traveling. Two days will be occupied in reaching Montreal. 
On Monday the party will dine at Weirs, make the excursion 
of Lake Winnipesaukee by steamer ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ and 
goon to Plymouth, where the night and the next forenoon 
will be spent at the Pemigewasset House. Leaving Plymouth at 
1.00 p. m., stopping for supper at the Memphremagug House, 
Newport, Vt., the party will reach Montreal Tuesday evening, 
at 8.30. Returning, the party will leave Montreal Thursday, 
Aug. 31, at 9 a.m., and reach Boston Friday, Sept. 1, at 5.10 a.m. 

The price of tickets for this delightful round trip will be only 
$17.50, including all expenses except board during the stay at 


Montreal. Members of the Association will find this route an 
exceedingly pleasant one to the place of the apesonenin an- 
nual meeting. To those who go independent of the special ex- 
cursion the price of round-trip tickets will be,—from Boston, 
$9.00; Worcester, $900; Providence, $10.35; Springfield, $9.00; 
Hartford, $9 10; New Haven, $1000; Greenfield, $8 00; Bel- 
lows Falls, $7.25; White River Junction, $640. Round-trip 
tickets will be valid, going, from August 10 to 25, and to re- 
turn, until Sept. 10. Families of members, as well as mem- 
bers themselves, are entitled to. tickets at these rates. Per- 
sons wishing to join the special excursion party should send 
their names and addresses, and purchase their tickets on or 
before Saturday, August 19. All tickets and further informa- 
tion can be obtained at the Boston office, 240 Washington 
street, —W. Raymond, General Agent. 


THE AMEBIOAN SociaL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION will meet at 
Saratoga, Sept.4—8. The general sessions will be held only 
in the evening; the department meetings in the morning, with 
liberty to adjourn to the afternoon, if the business requires it. 
One hour will be the limit of addresses, except the annual ad- 
dress of the president, and thirty minutes the limit of each 
paper in reading. The Department of Education will meet 
Sept. 5, as follows; 9.30 a. m., an address by the chairman, 
W. T. Harris, LL.D ; 10 a.m., a paper by Mrs. L. E. Caswell, 
of Boston, on ‘‘ The Education of the Hand’’; 12 m., a paper 
by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of Washington, on ‘ The Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian ’’; 1 Fe m., areport by Rev, H. L. 
Wayland, of Philadelphia, on *‘ The Pro ive Spelling.’’ 
The headquarters of the Association will be at the United 
States Hotel during the Saratoga meeting, where members will 
be received at uced rates. The sessions will be held in 
Putnam Hail. 


— Mr. H. W. P. Wilson finds that in many plants the excre- 
tion of carbonic acid decreases at once if a supply of ox- 
gen is excluded. Hence the view that the carbonic acid ex- 


aled by plants has its origin in inter-molecular decomposi- 


tions, independent of the oxygen of the air, is not tenable, 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of teachers and classes In connection with any series of text- 
ks on Geography. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
GENERAL QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF THE WORLD. 


Of what are the East Indies and Australia a continuation ? 
Of what the Japan islands and outlying groups on the eastern 
coast of Asia? Of what the West Indies? Of what the Brit- 
ish, Orkney, Shetland, and Faroe isles, and Iceland ? Of what 
Tierra del Fuego, Tasmania, Ceylon, Aleutian islands, Sicily, 
Madagascar, Corsica and Sardinia, Candia, Grecian Archi- 
pelago ? Point out the volcanoes. 


MAP OF OCEAN AND LAND ROUTES. 

Make voyages over each frequented ocean route, taking a 
profitable cargo to and from each port of importance. Make 
journeys by land, or by land and water, between all! the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe. Make journeys from cities on the At- 
lantic coast over all the great railroad lines of the United 
States, describing the scenery and character of the principal 
cities passed through. Make a journey from New York to 
Egypt; from New Orleans to St. Petersburg; from Paris to 
Tobolsk; from Cape Town to Constantinople. Let the class 
assign each other journeys. Be merchants in different cities, 
and import goods to sell. 

Let one third of the class be producers, one-third manufac- 
turers, and one-third merchants or persons to export and im- 
port the productions and manufactures. Use Miss Andrews’s 
Geographical Plays as frequent practice on these subjects. 
(The Plays can be read or recited from the map if desired.) 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SUCCESSFUL SOUTHERN NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The success of the normal school held at Wilson, N. C., 
from June 13 to July 13, is another evidence of the interest in 
educational matters which is stirring the whole South. The 
faculty consisted of Profs. Tomlinson, Benton, and Lindsay of 
the Wilson Graded School, Prof. DeGraff of New Jersey, Prof. 
Houston of New York city, Prof. Phillips of Chapel Hill, N.C., 
Prof. Wilson of North Carolina, and Miss M. K. Smith of Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

Miss Smith conducted a small Model Primary School of two 
grades, the first composed of 16 children from five to six years 
of age, who had never been in school, and the second of about 
twelve children from seven to ten years, who had been in 
school about one year. This school was in session from 9.00 
to 10.30 each morning, and was conducted as nearly as possible 
like an ordinary day-school. Lessons of twenty minutes each 
were given alternately to the classes in the presence of such of 
the normal students as expected to engage in primary-school 
work, and in these lessons the teacher illustrated the natural 
methods of instruction and government. To the first grade 
lessons in reading (by the work-method), color, place, and 
number were given; and in the second grade the subjects of 
instruction were arithmetic (numeration and the construction 
of the multiplication-table), form, and the human body, with 
a few lessons upon leaves. At 10 30 the school was dismissed, 
and Miss Smith and the students who had witnessed the work 
spent an hour in discussing reasons for the methods employed, 
and in arranging orders of work in teaching different subjects. 
During these discussions school government and discipline re- 
ceived a great deai of attention, while the question of arbi- 
trary and natural punishment interested not only the students 
but the parents and friends who constantly filled the room. 

In the afternoon, Miss Smith again met the class of primary 
teachers, and discussed methods of instruction in natural sci- 
ence for primary schools. This class of normal students was 
also given a course of lessons in botany, from their observa- 
tion of plants. This was, perhaps, the most pleasant work of 
the day. The interest of the students led them to forget 
fatigue, so that the one hour assigned for the lesson often 
lengthened into nearly two before they thought of leaving. 

Through the whole school the interest and enthusiasm sur- 
passed anything ever seen here in normal-institute work. Not 
only were the students eager in their search for light upon ed- 
ucational matters, but the citizens came day after day and 
gave the closest attention to the work. To strangers coming 
into town the point of interest was the ‘‘ Normal School,’’ . 
while professional and business men were constantly to be 
found listening to Prof. DeGraff’s lectures, or visiting classes. 
Prof. DeGraff won the students as well as the good people of 
Wilson, who will, undoubtedly, have an increased respect for 
the North for having produced a man so thoroughly in earnest, 
and so full of sympathy with the great hunger of Southern. 
people for the very best in education. After his lecture upon 
each subject, he distributed among the students printed slips, 
containing, in the order in which he had spoken, the principal 
points of his lectures. This was a great advantage, as it saved 
the students the labor and distraction of taking notes and lis- 
tening at the same time, and enabled them to give their whole | 
attention to the speaker. 

Prof. Tomlinson has already gained a reputation in connec- 
tion with the Wilson Graded School, and it need only be said 
that as superintendent of the normal school he displayed those © 
same powers of organization and skillful management that 
have done so much toward creating the educational revival in . 
Wilson. The superintendent has probably at some time in his 
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life, suffered from lectures which have contained little except 
fine-spun theories upon education, and so he kept them out of 
the course. A course of evening lectures (about six in all) 
were delivered by Hon. John Scarborough, Supt. of Public 
Instr., North Carolina; Major Bingham; Dr. Dabney, director 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Dr. Grissom, Supt. of Inst. 
for the Insane, and Prof. DeGraff. These lectures were all 
sufficiently removed from normal-school work to make the 
change very refreshing. 

The school closed with an evening concert under the man- 
agement of Prof. Wilson, on July 12, and the next morning, 
July 13, the school was dismissed, after an address by the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. 

Wilson people fully deserve all the advantages to be gained 
from such a revival in their midst, and we hope to see many 
more normal institutes in their town, which in educational 
interest and progress ranks among the first in the State. 

The graded school opened Oct., 1881, has already secured a 
position of excellence not often gained by much older schools 
During the past school year about eight thousand people have 
visited the school. Considering that the population of the 
town is but about two thousand, one can understand something 
of the enthusiasm that prompted people to come from all the 
region round about to see a public school. This enthusiasm 
is of course shared by the children, who were as constant as 
their elders in their attendance at the normal school. 

THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The State Normal Schools are about five in number, and are 
held for one month each year, during the summer vacation, 
in different parts of the State. The students who attend them 
go directly from their schools to the normal schools, and many 
of them have little or no prospect of rest through the summer, 
as the country schools in many places open in August or Sept 

One hindrance to progress in these normal schools at pres- 
ent is, that nearly the same program of work is arranged every 
year so that the students are compelled to go over and over 
the same subjects. It is true that new students are constantly 
coming in who require the work of the year before, but it is 
also true that many of the old students would return for suc- 
cessive years if there was a prospect of new subjects of instruc- 
tion. If these schools are to be continued for a number of 
years, it would perhaps be well to arrange departments or 
grades of primary and advanced work through which students 
could pass from year to year. This arrangement would prob- 
ably save them from an error into which the present system of 
instruction leads them. In trying to gain some knowledge of 
every subject presented, they dissipate their energies over such 


a variety of studies that mental power is lost, while they are 
physically exhausted by their efforts. In order to make these 
schools of the greatest benefit, the work should be so system- 
atized that the attention of the students would be concentrated 
upon a few subjects When some improvement is made iu 
this respect, there is no doubt that the State normal schools of 
North Carolina will be of the greatest possible benefit to the 
educational interests of the State. M. K. 8S. 
Wilson, N. C., August, 1882. 


EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE. 


One of the most hopeful signs of progress in Tennessee is 
the work done at the State Normal Institute, held at the State 
University at Knoxville, The second session of this institu- 
tion has just closed, and notwithstanding the difficulties attend. 
ing it owing to the death of the State Superintendent, Dr. Doak, 
it has been conducted with satisfaction to all. There were 
teachers present from all parts of the State, the number prob- 
ably reaching as high as one hundred and fifty. The teachers 
in many of the country schools have had no advantages in the 
way of normal training, and the communities in which they 
work are not sufficiently enlightened to appreciate the superi 
orities of the new system of education. It is of great value to 
such teachers to be able to attend the State Normal without 
incurring much expense. They are here made acquainted with 
the best methods of teaching, the elements of science are given 
to them, and they are directed to the proper avenues for ob- 
taining aid from books. In addition to this, the State Normal 
issues certificates which entitle any teacher in a country school 
to exemption from any further examination for a stated time. 
The authority of this institution will do much toward convert- 
ing communities who are inclined to rebel against innovations; 
and it is a sad fact that there are such communities in Ten- 
nessee. 

The departments are mostly in the hands of the faculty of 
the University. Prof. Lockett, who has been the acting presi- 
dent on account of Dr. Doak’s death, taught the physics; Prof 
McBride the agriculture and botany, Prof. Brown the chem- 
istry, Prof. Nicholson the geology and physiology, and Prof. 
Joynes, English. The department of school management was 
conducted by Mr. Caldwell, superintendent of the Nashville 
schools; history and geography by Prof. Garrett of Nashville, 
elementary methods by Miss Lovell of Memphis, and black- 
ben exercises for primary schools by Miss Hunter of Chat- 
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In Memphis a great deal of dissatisfaction has grown up in 
regard to the management of the public schools, and an effort 
was made to improve matters by a change of superintendent. 
Miss Tovell was brought out as a candidate in opposition to 
Mr. Collier, who had held the position long enough to prove 
his incompetence, in the opinion of the majority of the citizens. 
But the School Board deciared themselves in his favor, and he 
wae reGlected. It is something rather new to bring out a 
woman in the South for such a position, and it may be encour. 
seing to those who believe in the equality of the sexes to know 

at the press and the better class of the people declared them- 
selves in favor of the woman. a ae 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THz JOURNAL except as 
ressed in the editorial] columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
ively demands 


LATIN INFLECTION. 


Viewed in the light of comparative philology, the practical 
treatment of declension and conjugation in the best of recent 
Latin grammars is at least queer, if not worse. Briefly stated, 
these are the facts in the case: Historical etymology proves 
that the oldest inflected forms have consonant or close vowel 
characteristics and show the union of stem and suffixes by 
means of connecting vowels with very few and simple euphonic 
changes; that, on the other hand, the open vowel-stems repre- 
sent a later and more highly elaborated phase of lingual growth, 
and that their inflection consequently involves more frequent 
contractions, protractions, omissions, and substitutions; in 
short, a greater number and variety of euphonic changes. 

And yet, following servilely the traditions of the Roman and 
medieval grammarians, just as Lindley Murray’s successors 
blindly copied his ‘‘ twenty-six rules,’”’ all our authors of text- 
books in Latin present the same arbitrary and unscientific 
classification of the declensions and conjugations, beginning 
with a-stems, for no other reason, so far as I could ever im- 
agine, than because that is the first letter of the alphabet. 
Nor is this the most important count in the indictment; for, 
in the inflection of the open vowel-stems, they have further 
stultified themselves (if this term be too harsh, mentally sub- 
stitute a milder) by tacitly or explicitiy assuming that vowel 
characteristics cannot be distinguished from the suffixes, and 
so they are given in combination as case or person endings, 
and made conspicuous by leaded type, or by a trick of verbal 
jugglery are called ‘‘ terminations,’ as if change of name would 
remove all taint of false pretense! 

Now with the student, who is far enough advanced to dis- 
tinguish between a convenient expedient and the reality, it 
does not matter so much, but on the mind of the youthful and 
immature beginner the effect must be disastrous. How can 
it be otherwise, when, in direct opposition to the previously 
stated theory, the difference of type practically asserts that the 
stems of stella, puer, and servus are respectively stell-, puer-, 
and serv-? And that the pres. stems of amdre, monére, and 
audire, are am-, mon-, and aud-? All this confusion and am- 
biguity result from the vain attempt to subordinate modern 
theory to antiquated rules. It is like grafting a scion on un- 
congenial stock, or putting ‘‘new wine into old skins.’’ The 
simple and feasible remedy is merely to use a new skin, or, in 
other words, to adopt a scientific classification and reconstruct 
the paradigms accordingly. Leaving details to the ingenuity 
of the reader, I will briefly sketch the outline of a logical, as 
well as chronological, method of treatment. 

Dividing all stems into two classes, according as the last 
letter is a consonant or a vowel, we should have only two 
systems of inflection, each of which could be subdivided to 
suit any convenient classification of the alphabet; e. %., by 
orders: the mute, nasal, and liquid, sibilant, and close vowel- 
stems in i- and u- would be inflected first and in the sequence 
named; while nouns in é-, a-, and o- would be declined, and 
verbs in é , d-, and 2- would be conjugated last. In this way we 
would pass by natural and easy gradations from the simplest 
to the most complex iuflected forms in the language. For 
illustration, compare the declension of trab-s, hiem-s, or gru-s, 
all of which exhibit the union of stem and case-endings with- 
out any euphonic change, with the seven forms required to 
decline lingua, or the eight forms of annu-s, none of which 
represents less than one modification of stem or suffix, except, 
perhaps, the acusative singular, and some of which involve two 
or three such changes (as lingua + i = lingue, and anno + e 
= ann-i, etc.). A comparison of verb-forms will corroborate 
this illustration. 

As regards the use of leaded type in the paradigms to aid the 
learner’s memory, it has always been a mystery to me why it 
is regarded as essential to include a vowel characteristic with 
the suffix. For instance, what valid reason can be given for 
printing a, am, @, G@, Gs, and Grum as case-endings in the so- 
called first declension, instead of simply -m, e, -s, and -rum? 
All that is necessary is a strict adherence to the truth as re- 
vealed by the history of the language; nothing more is wanted, 
nothing less should be accepted. The same criticism applies 
more especially to the traditional treatment of Greek declen- 
sion, which would be much simplified by the adoption of a sim- 
ilar and parallel classification. 

This reform, radical as it may seem, has stood the fest of 
the school-room perfectly, not only with third and fourth year 
classes, but also with beginners, notwithstanding the lack of a 
text-book as an important factor in the instruction. The effect 
of its introduction has always been to stimulate the interest of 
the more advanced students, and to lessen the tendency to 
mere routine memorizing on the part of tyros, who, indeed, 
are quick to perceive the rationale of the system, and to follow 
the clue that is furnished them. 

Gro. B. MACLELLAN, M.A. 


FOOD FOR THE REFORMERS. 

Very unphonetic is the spelling of many English proper 
names. Here are a few instances: Cholmondeley, pronounced 
Chumley; Majoribanks, pronounced Marshbanks; Cockburn, 
prenounced Coburn; and Cowper, pronounced Cooper. Again, 


Mainwaring is Mannering. In Elgin and Gillott the g is hard; 


in Gifford and Nigel it is soft; in Johnston the ¢ should not 
be sounded. In Molyneux the z is sounded, and the name is 
pronounced Molinoox, with avery slight accent on the last 
syllable. In Vaux the z is sounded, but is mute in Des Vaux, 
and likewise in Devereux. In Ker, Berkeley, and Derby the 
e has the sound of ain ‘far.’ In Waldegrave the second syl- 
lable, de, should be dropped, and so should the thin Blyth. 
Dillwyn is pronounced Dillun. In Conyngham, Monson, 
Monkton, and Ponsonby, the o takes the sound of wu, and 
Blount should be pronounced as Blunt, the o being mute. 
Buchan should be pronounced Buckan, and Beauclerk, or 
Beauclerc, is Boclare, the accent being on the first syllable. 
Wemyses should be pronounced Weems. In Hertford the ¢ 
is elided, and the e has the sound of ain far. Strachan should 
be pronounced Strawn; Colquehoun, Koohoon, the accent be- 
ing on the last syllable; Beauchamp is Beacham, and Coutts 
is Koots. Another formidable name to the uninitiated is 
Duchesnes, which should be pronounced Dukarn; Bethune 


should be Beeton; and in Abergavenny, the av is not sounded. 
Menzies is pronounced Mynges; Knollys as Knowles; Saudys 
as Sands; Gower as Gorr; Milnes as Mills Finally, Dalziel 
should be pronounced Dael; Chartres as Charters; Glamis is 
Glarms ; Geoghegan should be pronounced Gaygan; and 
Ruthven is Riven. * 


VENTILATION, 


Scholars are often twitted about the headache that invariably 
afflicts them in school, and which never comes when they 
remain at home. This complaint, like spring fever, is ridi- 
culed by those inclined to believe all children eager to shirk 
duty. When we consider, however, the defective ventilation 
of our common school-houses, which are not as well provided 
with fresh air as are our jails and prisons, it is small cause for 
wonder that children gape and yawn through recitations, and 
have heavy and aching heads.— Ex. 

I had the pleasure of seeing your excellent journal for the 
first time while visiting our State Teachers’ Association. I 
clip the inclosed extract. It is very important. The sug- 
gestion I am about to make is so simple that it seems trifling 
to notice or suggest it. But its neglect has killed more 
teachers than “‘ hard teaching,’’ and injured more pupils than 
‘*hard study.”’ Please tell the principals and teachers of every 
school in the land to ventilate their school-rooms. How? 
Keep the windows open TOP and BOTTOM, all the time! Never 
close them. Use best judgment to avoid positive draft, but 
get the air in at the bottom,—it will be glad to get out at the 
top. Teach all not to be afraid of artr. Let the space be 
lessened in colder weather. ‘Damp air,’’ “night air,’’ are 
bugaboos of the ignorant. It is the want of clean oxygen that 
causes colds, and shrinking when going out. The air of a 
school-room closed and sealed is utterly unfit to be breathed 
over again in twenty minutes after the pupils are in their seats, 
The window method,—if there is no other,—must be enforced. 
No method is correct unless the air is admitted from below 
and permitted exit above. Please urge this in the home as 
well asin the school. My word for it, it is a great secret of 


health. 


WHEN WAS WASHINGTON BORN ? 


The Magazine of American History says that the entry found 
in the family Bible, in his mother’s handwriting, is as fol'ows: 
**George Washington, son of Augustine and Mary, his wife, 
was born ye 11th day of February, 1732, about 10 in the morn- 
ing, and was baptized the 3d of April following. Mr. Beverly 
Whiting and Christopher Brooks, Godfathers, and Mrs. Mil- 
dred Gregory, Godmother.’”’ In those days the year com- 
menced on the 25th of March. In 1750 the beginning of the 
year was changed by act of Parliament to the Ist of January, 
and the day following the 2d of September, 1752, was reckoned 
the 14th, omitting eleven days. The 11th of February, 1732, 
old style, is equivalent to the 22d of February, 1733, new style. 
The 22d of February was first celebrated as Washington’s 
brithday in 1791, I believe, and was generally adopted by 1793: 
but I do not think that any historian has noted the fact that 
Washington was really born in 1733, and was really one 
year younger than always represented. This fact makes his 
career all the more remarkable. To illustrate: On October 
81, 1753, when he was commissioned ‘‘to visit and deliver a 
letter to the commandant of the French forces on the Ohio,’’ 


Irving, and others, say ‘‘he was not yet twenty-two years of 
age.” He was not twenty-one, being only twenty years eight 
months and nine days old. 


A REGRET. 


My dear E. T. Q., I am sorry enough 

To find that my ‘‘ Query’”’ proved rather too tough! 

Please excuse me, and never again will I ask 

What may prove for your skill an impossible task. 

And now, please allow me to say, in a trice,— 

Be careful, next time, how you word your “‘ advice.”’ 
August 11, 1882. Respectfully, C. R. B. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— **Quiz”’ thinks ‘‘for to see”’ is idiomatic if anything is. 
Perhaps so; and yet what the authorities pronounce “‘ obsolete 
or vulgar’”’ can hardly be called idiomatic, as it seems to us. 
Undoubtedly it was idiomatic once, but an idiom is an allow- 
able usage, while ‘‘ for to see,’’ which is ‘‘ obsolete or vulgar,’’ 
has really no allowable place in the English language of to-day. 
It is a “‘ barbarism,” as we said before, and we see no good 


reason for calling it anything better, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 

United States.—An agreement has been entered into between 
the United States and Mexico, to last two years, by which the 
troops of both countries will be permitted to pursue hostile 
Indians into the territory of each government, said pursuit to 
cease whenever the trail is lost. ——Frosts prevailed in North- 
ern Wisconsin on Thursday morning, and there was a slight 
frost in the suburbs of Chicago at the same time.——There 
have been 101 business failures thro ughout the country during 
the past seven days.——The President has consented to be- 
come arbitrator between Mexico and Guatemala in the settle- 
ment of the boundary question, in the event of both govern- 
ments desiring him to act.——T wenty-five new cases of yellow 
fever reported at Brownsville, Texas.-—A movement is making 
in New Orleans to raise a fund for the erection of a tomb in 
honor of the dead of the Confederate army of the Tennessee, 
and a monument to Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, the hero of 
the Confederate army of the West. 

Great Britain.—Parliament will adjourn Friday, Aug. 18.—— 
Mr. Gladstone states that an indefinite occupation of Egypt by 
England is not contemplated, and that the ultimate condition of 
that country could not be settled by any one power.——The 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland has informed the constabulary at 
Dublin that their grievances would be immediately inquired 
into. A commission is to be appointed for that purpose. 
£180,000 has been forwarded from England for distribution 
among the constabulary as extra pay. An unconditional cessa- 
tion of the prevailing agitation has occurred.——The Ladies’ 
Land League of Ireland has been dissolved. The Irish Land 
League has changed its name to the “ Land and Labor League 
of Great Britain.-—The House of Lords has agreed to all the 
amendments of the House of Commons to the Arrears of Rent 
bill——The restoration of King Cetewayo to the Zulu throne 
is under contemplation. 


Egypt.—A new Ministry is to be formed with Cherif Pasha 
as Premier.——It is understood that the international guard 
for the Suez Canal will not interfere with military operations. 
——lIt is intimated that a British army of occupation will 
remain in Egypt after Arabi Pasha and his adherents have 
been dispersed.——Turkey has added to her proclamation de- 
claring Arabi Pasha a rebel, that his acts are contrary to the 
precepts of the Koran. Arabi has been invited to lay down 
his arms, and the proclamation will not become official until a 
reply is received from him. A divergence of views regarding 
the particular wording of the proclamation is said to exist be- 
tween the Porte and Lord Dufferin.—An outbreak is ex- 
pected to occur at Porte Said at any moment, and the ships 
there are all ready for action.——England has accepted the 
Porte’s modifications of the military convention. 

Italy—The vessel conveying Lieut. Bove and the members 
of the Italian Antarctic expedition has been wrecked off Cape 
Horn, but all on board were saved. 

Greece.—A Greek commission has been appointed to con- 
tract for the construction of war vessels in England. 


An interesting report of the thirty-second annual 
meeting of the Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
held at Castleton, August 9, 10, and 11, reached us too 
late for insertion in this week’s issue of Tux Jour- 
wa. It will appear in the number of Aug. 24. 


THE meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will hold its next meeting at 
Montreal, beginning August 23, 1882. It promises to 
be the largest and most profitable session ever held by 
the Association. It is to be organized under the 
amended constitution, which provides for the following 
sections, each presided over by a vice-president: (a) 
Mathematics and Astronomy; (+) Physics; (c) Chem- 
istry ; (d) Mechanical Science; (e) Geology and Geog- 
raphy; (f) Biology; (g) Histology and Microscopy ; 
(h) Anthropology ; (i) Economic Science and Statistics. 
In another column will be found an announcement of 
the special arrangements made for the members to 
reach Montreal. 


GENERAL Eaton, Commissioner of Education at 
Washington, calls attention to the benefits and popu- 


larity of the summer institutes now being held in the 
5) | South. He says that there is a rapid growth of senti- 


ment in their favor, which promise, the best results 
upon the educational interests of that section. The 
first of these summer institutes was held three years 
ago in South Carolina, the expenses being paid from 
the Peabody Fund. So much good was effected, and 
such a spirit of enthusiasm was awakened, that the 
State Legislature made an appropriation to defray the 
expenses of two institutes in the following year, and 
repeated the act at its last session, making provision 
for two the present season. One of these institutes is for 
white and the other for colored teachers. The fashion 
is spreading with wonderful rapidity in other Southern 
States. Summer institutes are now held in Virginia, 
Georgia, and Tennessee; but the most remarkable de- 
velopment is in Texas, no less than eighteen assem- 
blages of this kind being in progress the present sea- 
son. They are similar in general arrangements and 
purposes to teachers’ institutes in the Northern States, 
but cover more extended terms, varying from two to 
six weeks. An experienced educator, a man of emi- 
nence in his profession, if the services of such a one 
can be obtained, is secured as a superintendent. In 
some instances a superintendent takes control of two or 
more institutes, taking two or three subjects for his 
own specialties, and exercising a general supervision 
over the work of his assistants, who are usually of the 
best*and most experienced local teachers and superin- 
tendents. Lecturers upon special topics are secured as 
frequently as possible. The services of the superintend- 
ents and lecturers are paid for largely from the Pea- 
body Fund, except where the State bears the expenses. 
The teachers attending the institutes bear their own 
expenses, but secure reduced fares on the railroads and 
reduced boarding rates. The change of sentiment with- 
in a few years is remarkable. In some States, notably 
in South Carolina, it is evident that the teachers for 
common schools are drawn from the best and mosthighly 
cultivated classes, peoplewho, a short time since, held 
common schools to be an abomination. 


Tux Concord School of Philosophy has closed its 
sessions for the summer, accomplishing a work very 
satisfactory to the managers, and to the students in 
attendance. More solid philosophical work has been 
done this year than heretofore, and it is the firm con- 
viction of those most interested that it has well estab- 
lished its right and duty tolive. In the four years about 
eight hundred persons have left their names, and the 
total,attendance has been about fifteen hundred persons. 

Mr. Alcott, in his valedictory, said that the school 
had reason for great encouragement, <A yearly im- 
provement had been manifest in the lectures. The 
school had been a novel experiment. People asked 
whether philosophy had any practical value, but more 
people had come than were expected. The school had 
aimed to show that philosophy was really the doctrine 
of life, of living nobly and well, and that it was a 
practical thing. This year the attendance has not 
been as large ag usual, but that is not a discouragment. 
Curious people have come, but this year it has been 
demonstrated that there are a sufficient number of per- 
sons interested in the study of philosophy to sustain the 
school. Some persons want teachers in philosophy, and 
next year the experiment of providing teachers will be 


made. It had been suggested that the school should go 
West next year, so as to be nearer the large number of 
western pupils; but they decided not to go peddling 
to a support which would not come voluntarily. He 
really believed that a little seed was being sown on that 
hillside which would spring up into everlasting life. 

A volume of the proceedings of the School is to be 
prepared by Mr. Bridgman of the Boston Advertiser, 
assisted by the lecturers, who will each revise the ab- 
stract of his lecture. The book will be sold at the 
merely nominal price of $1, and it will be of incalcula- 
ble value to all who are interested in or appreciative of 
the method of philosophic thought pursued at the Con- 
cord School. 

The program for 1883, so far as it has been arranged, 
is as follows: The term will begin on Wednesday, July 
20, and close on Friday, Aug. 12. No lectures will be 
given on Saturdays, and there will be thirty-five in the 
entire course. In addition to the regular lectures 
morning and evening, there will be a series pf five ele- 
mentary lessons to introduce pupils into the method of 
philosophic study. These will be given at the Hill- 
side Chapel in the afternoon, and will be free to those 
who have tickets to regular lectures. 

Next year’s lectures, so far as known, will be de- 
livered by Dr. William T. Harris, of Concord; Dr. K. 
H. Jones, of Jacksonville, Ill.; Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, 
of Concord; the Rev. R. A. Holland, of Chicago; and 
Prof. George H. Howison, of Boston. Each of these 
five men will deliver four lectures, but no announce- 
ment can now be made as to the fifteen remaining lect- 


ures. 


NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 


The forty-seventh Congress has made an excellent rec- 
ord in certain directions. Measures of vital impor- 
tance to the material interests of the country have been 
carried and not a few troublesome matters laid to rest, 
but the failure to take action upon the appeal for na- 
tional aid to education is a serious, one might almost 
say a culpable, omission. 

This negligence is in striking contrast to the activity 
displayed by English and French legislators in meas- 
ures affecting publiceducation. Nota few sessions of the 
British Parliament during the months of March and 
May, were largely devoted to the discussion of the edu- 
cational code and the grants to the Education Depart- 
ment, and to the Department of Science and Art, and 
every discussion was fruitful in results. Even after 
the atrocious crime in Ireland, when the gravest issues 
had to be faced, time was found for the consideration of 
measures in the interests of higher and secondary edu- 
cation in the kingdom. 

In the French Senate, as is well known, the new law 
regulating primary instruction was the subject of open 
debate for thirteen days. Recent advices from France 
afford striking illustration of the promptness with 
which educational affairs are treated in that coun- 
try. In his eloquent speech of July 2d, before the 
Philotechnic Association, Jules Ferry said: “In the 
cause of popular education, nothing has been done, 
while there remains anything to do,” and in the spirit 
of that utterence he proceeded to set forth the task 
which the French Republic has yet to accomplish. 
His representations were based upon the statistics of 
illiteracy, and of the excess of school-children above school 
accommodations, — the very conditions that have been 
urged, and urged in vain, upon the attention of our 
Congress for three successive sessions. 

Mr. Ferry stated that the estimate of appropriations 
had been made at the beginning of the year, but that 
the work had been revised with the greatest care from 
the new standpoint of the law of obligatory instruction, 
and that he was ready to communicate the results. In 
less than a fortnight from the date of the speech, the 
Budget Commission of the Chamber of Deputies were 
ready tosubmit their estimates. 

The conditions which have caused the appeal to Con- 
gress find their parallel in a number of French districts; 
thus in Morbihan and Vendée, illiteracy prevailed to 
an alarming extent, and local resources were inadequate 
for its removal. In these instances the State did ex- 


actly what our General Government is asked to do,— 
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came to the rescue with a subsidy. We do not forget 
that the political system of France is quite unlike that 
of the United States, but we cannot see in the differ- 
ence an argument in favor of continued illiteracy and 
barbarity among a portion of our voting population. 

The demand for aid from the General Government 
was brought forward early in the session of Congress, 
and sustained by vigorous speechs from Senators, but 
other interests pushed it aside, and it seemed for a 
while destined to go by default. The pressure from 
outside, however, waxed stronger and stronger, and 
finally on the 13th of June, Senator Blair managed to 
get the floorand revive the subject. Ever watchful 
of opportunity, he succeeded in getting in another word 
for the cause in the midst of the debate on “ internal 
revenue and tariff duties,” Saturday, July 22. 

On the 26th, of July Mr. Updegraff of Ohio, pre- 
sented the bill before the House, and followed that ac- 
tion by a brief but earnest speech in its behalf on the 
27th. Failing in his endeavor to secure the appoint- 
ment of a day for the consideration of the bill, he did 
the next best, — possibly a better thing; viz., obtained 
unanimous consent for the printing of speeches on the 
subject in the Record. 

By this means some valuable information will be 
circulated in a number of districts, and read out of re- 
gard for ‘‘our member.” Messrs. Bisbee of Florida, 
Dowd of North Carolina, and Willis of Kentucky, 
have availed themselves of this opportunity to cham- 
pion the cause, which is, to say the least, a remarkable 
instance of agreement among those who seem born to dis- 
agree. Mr. Updegraff’s espousal of the interest causes 
great satisfaction. He is a man of dignity, scholarship, 
superior judgment, and ready resource. Failing to accom- 
plish exactly what he desired in the House, he had the 
wit, as we have seen, to appeal the case to public atten- 
tion, where it will not be suffered to slumber during the 
recess of Congress. 

The meeting at Ocean Grove may be regarded as the 
beginning of a great national campaign which will not 
cease till victory is inscribed on our banners. 


MASTERS AND DISCIPLES. 


Perhaps no two writers on philosophy and morals have 
been more influential upon the thoughtful young people 
of Great Britain and America within the past genera- 
tion than Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The great work of each was essentially prophetic; the 
direct appeal to those deeper realms of our human na- 
ture in which are stored up the vast and almost infinite 
reserves of humanity which come forward, in periods of 
moral revival, to humanize theology, break up the crust 
of materialistic science, blow away the conceits of the 
sensation philosophy, reanimate politics with personal 
nobility, and stir the formalism of society as the stagna- 
tion of an August forenoon is freshened by an irruption 
of Atlantic east wind. It will never be possible to esti- 
mate the mighty uplifting of original personal energy 
that has come to the generation now on the ground 
from the influence of which these great authors were 
the most conspicuous leaders in the English tongue. 

But just because of the peculiar nature of their work 
have so many attempts of their numerous disciples to im- 
itate its vital characteristics conspicuously failed. The 
most melancholy failure in this crowd of imitators has 
been their frequent adoption of the most potent faults 
of Carlyle and Emerson. Carlyle, born out of the 
most severe and cynical region of Scotland of a 
century ago, in his boyhood became a confirmed dys- 
peptic, and at thirty was hardly fit to associate with 
human society. For a whole generation did this melan- 
choly soul flounder through a Scotch mist, in his every- 
day walk and conversation, illustrating about every va- 
riety of human disagreeableness. Alternately morbid, 
desperate, insolent, uncharitable, bearish, and boorish, 
with an occasional awaking to the astounding injustice 
and absurdity of his estimates of his fellow-men, he 
still held fast to the prophetic office, and in his nobler 
moods has written pages of grander prophecy and 
more inspiring outlook than any cotemporary. But 
his diseased personality was in perpetual conflict with 
his better genius, and has vitiated much of his later 
work, We remember the sense of satisfaction with 


which Mr. Emerson once said in our hearing: “ Now 
that Carlyle has thrown off bile in his Later-Day 
Pamphlets, we may hope for something worthy of him- 
self.” But it is just this spiritual dyspepsia which 
seems to capture the weaker brethren among his dis- 
ciples, as the Byronian shirt-collar, gin, and general 
badness broke out during the reign of the author of 
Childe Harold. 

Less offensive, but possibly more ludicrous, is the fail- 
ure of the average Emersonian. The weak point in 
our great moralist was the air of isolation the ex-cathe- 
dra style of utterance, the serene unconsciousness of the 
existence of other modes of thought than his own, and 
the oracular attitude of the man, to the last hour of his 
life. Even to his warmest admirers this attitude of 
mind was often trying, only excused by the singularly 
impersonal type of his genius and his unswerving fidel- 
ity to his own highest convictions of truth and right- 
eousness. ‘I'o an earnest and affectionate churchman, 
like Bishop Huntington, we can well understand that 
the Emersonian attitude toward Christianity, the church, 
and its founders for a long generation, must have been the 
severest trial of Christian charity. But just here, too, 
has been the fatal rock of stumbling to so many of the 
Emersonian brotherhood and sisterhood. This Olym- 
pic attitude which drew from Frederica Bremer the 
exclamation, ‘“ Himalaya of heathenism,” becomes in 
the last degree offensive and ludicrous in the great 
crowd of writers who, with little of Emerson’s genius 
and a personal conceit to which Emerson was a stranger, 
talk down to the universe and its Creator, dispose of hu- 
manity in a paragraph, and pose in an attitude of judi- 
cial impartiality before the grandest faiths and most 
ennobling instincts of the soul. Even the Almighty 
would seem to be incapable of the grandeur and mental 
aloofness of some of these recent biographers, eulogists, 
and critics of the great deceased, who appear to use the 
master as an introduction to the more conspicuous per- 
sonality of themselves, But, happily, the prophet en- 
dures while his imitators depart; and Carlyle and 
Emerson will abide. 


DRIFT. 


— It is never agreeable to find fault with our contempora- 


its last issue, gives us a little too much for one hot midsummer 
week. Beginning with a vulgar and contemptuous assault on 
Mr. George W. Curtiss, it continues the good work of ‘‘ Catho. 
lic’? expansiveness by a wholesale impeachment of native 
American boys and girls, as either incapable or spoiled for 
practical life by high-toned conceit; and finishes by charging 
the public schools with being the nurseries of unchastity for 
Catholic little girls. If the dignitaries, ecclesiastical and edito- 
rial, of this Church can persuade the rank and file of their 
people to transfer their children to the parochial schools, un- 
der the impression that what their offspring may lose thereby 
in this world they may gain in the world to come, nobody need 
complain. But it strikes us as a queer demonstration of the 
religious and moral superiority so loudly vaunted, that the 
organs of this movement should be conspicuous above all 
American journals for a style of public slander and malignant 
vituperation of which even the political press is becoming 
ashamed. Such columns full of wholesale impeachments of 
the noblest and best people and most venerated institutions of 
our country as perpetually come to the front in several of 
these organs, are a poor preparation of Catholic children for 
American citizenship or respectable churchmanship. Their 
effect is to train up in the midst of our cities a body of young 
people who look upon the American people as their enemies, 
and judge all things by a diseased and morbid religious bigotry 
and provincial conceit. Our boys are reproached by The 
Freeman’s Journal as unfaithful to the virtue of industry 
illustrated by the life of St. Joseph. We were not aware that 
any church required its young workmen to use the kind of 
tools and plod in the old way of Joseph in Ancient Palestine, 
But any ordinary American mechanic now does more and 
better work in a week than all the builders of old Palestine, 
saints or sinners, in a year. As we read, ‘‘ the glorious com- 
pany of the aposties’”’ were the progressive men of their day. 
‘* Leaving the things that are behind,’’ they sought to lead 
their generation to the newaltitudes of truth, love, and beauty 


revealed by the risen Christ. Their methods were not those 
which now seem to be favored by certain men who propose to 
monopolize their reputation, and become their infallible spokes- 
men. A generation educated in the spirit of such instruc- 
tion is far more liable to graduate inte a furious discipleship 
of St. Dennis Kearney, St. O’Donovan Rossa, and St. Molly 
oS than of St. Joseph and St. John, St. Peter and 
t. 


— There is a call for another great organization of children 
into what is named, *‘The Band of Mercy,’’-—an auxiliary 


of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 


ries. But, really, The Freeman’s Journal, of New York, in| P° 


business of children’s societies is badly overdone, and in the 
interest of humanity we should discourage any further efforts 
at putting the juveniles through the paces of women and men. 
But the cause is one that commends itself to every lover of 
mercy and humanity. No teacher, in any sort of school, is 
worthy his place who does not labor, in season and out of 
season, to break up the habits of thoughtless cruelty to all 
sorts of inoffensive creatures into which children so easily fall. 
If this duty were attended to by teachers, pastors, parents, 
and all good people, it would not be necessary to screw up 
American children into the torture of another great ‘‘national’’ 
society to inculcate the most common virtues of children in a 
civilized and Christian land. 

— The “‘ ministry of education’”’ in the South,—to which 
our associate editor, Mr. A. D. Mayo, has given himself for the 
past two years,—is attracting wide and favorable notice in vari- 
ous quarters at the North. The most widely read New Eng- 
land journal, the Boston Herald, has just published a full 
account of his doings, with highly eulogistic editorial indorse- 
ments. The forthcoming number of the Christian Register 
will contain his report of last year's work, and the Unitarian 
Review an article by him on the same theme. Mr. Mayo will 
address the Social Science Association at Saratoga, Sept. 5, on 
** National Aid for Education ;’’ and the ‘‘ National Convention 
of Unitarian and other Christian Churches,’ at the same 
place, a week later, on the Duties of the Church to the Com- 
mon School in the South. Mr. Mayo is spending the summer 
in Boston, in rest and preparation for the work of the coming 
year, and already has received numerous invitations to visit 
different localities. He will probably make his headquarters 
at Washington during the winter, responding to such calls as 
may come from neighboring Southern States, reserving his 
main tour through the Gulf States for the opening spring. 
He will be ready, after October Ist, to respond to calis for 
lectures in New England and the North. 

— The State of South Carolina has just made a stride for- 
ward in the cause of popular education, through the action of 
its dominant political party, in the nomination of Hon. Hugh 
L. Thompson, at present State Supt. of Education, for gov- 
ernor, and the Rev. Ellison Capers for State Commissioner of 
Schools, on a platform that indorses liberal appropriations for 
the schooling of all children, and calls for national aid to edu- 
cation. The ‘‘ respectable daily’’ of Boston, in a character- 


‘istic notice of this event, puts in a suggestion that the white 


people of South Carolina would do well, in addition, to in- 
dorse a free ballot-box. As we look at it, this is just what 
they are going about in their proposal to educate their great 
body of ignorant negroes and white men out of range of all 
the tricks of cheating politicians of all parties. If the Boston 
Advertiser can show any other practical way of bringing in 
honest politics to a State where a majority of its voters are 
generations below the class that Massachusetts forbids to vote, 
because of illiteracy, save that now proposed in South Caro- 
lina, we shall be all attention. If Massachusetts, to-day, has 
risen superior to the political habits now charged upon South 
Carolina, it is because her people for the last two hundred 
years have walked in this path; elected eminent friends of 
pular education as its governors, and poured out its money 
in liberal appropriations for common schools. 

— A distinguished teacher gave to his little girl, detained 
from school by sickness, a copy of Higginson’s History of the 
United States, to read up for her examination in that branch. 
The little Miss went through it, as we used to read Peter 
Parley, and came out full of history, but sadly perplexed as to 
her examination. ‘I know all about it, but there’s nothing in 
the book for the children to say.’’ 

— In our “ Longfellow Memorial’’ article, last week, the 
types said Aug. 12,—it should have been July 12, when the 
celebration took place. 


OBITUARY. 


The news of the death of Prof. Francis Maitland Balfour is 
received with profound regret. Saturday, July 22, the tele- 
gram reached his university, Cambridge, Eng., announcing 
the fact that Mr. Balfour had been killed by a fall from the 
glacier of Fresney, on the south side of Mont Blanc; a subse- 
quent telegram stated that his body had been recovered. This 
lamentable accident follows close upon the honor conferred 
upon Mr. Balfour by the University Senate, as narrated in the 
last number of Epucation. The career of this young scien- 
tist (he was only 32 years of age) had been unusually brilliant. 
He entered as a student in Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1870, 
and in 1873 graduated in the Natural Sciences Tripos, being 
placed second in the first class. 

In October, 1874, the first occasion on which he was eligible, 
he was elected toa fellowship at Trinity. He at once took an 
active part, in association with Dr. Michael Foster, in the pros- 
ecution of the study of biology, and quickly obtained a high 
reputation as a teacher and original investigator. In 1878 he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a few years 
after his admission was elected a member of the council of that 
society. In November, 1881, he was awarded one of the med- 
als of the Royal Society for his investigations in embryology 


and comparative anatomy. ‘The Society, on that occasion, de- 
clared that he was ‘“‘in the front rank of original workers of 
those branches of science.’’ Professor Balfour’s chief works 
are, A Monograph upon the Development of the Elasmo-branch 
Fishes, and A Treatise on Comparative Embryology (2 vols). 
He was a frequent contributor to the publications of the om 
Society, the Zodlogical Society, and the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science. The chair of Animal Morphology was 
established at Cambridge in May, to retain Mr. Balfour’s ser- 
vices in the university. It is feared that the difficulty of find- 
ing a suitable successor to Mr. Balfour will decide the univer- 


sity to discontinue the professorship. 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MoNALLY’s System oF For Schools, Acad- 

emies, and Seminaries. Revised by James Monteith and S. 
; T. Frost, and including Frost’s ‘‘ Geography of Text-books.”’ 

New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The general style and admirable arrangement of this book 
will at once attract the attention of school officers and teach 
ers. The matter on each page is separated by a heavy black 
line. That above the line is adapted for drill-lessons in com- 
mon-school classes, and that below the line is suited for high 
school and other more mature pupils, and also as reading- 
matter supplementary to the regular exercises in the common- 
school work. These foot-notes can be discreetly used by teach- 
ers as topics of conversation, and the basis for appropriate 
added information. Geography should be made a lively and 
interesting study, and when taught as outlined in this excel- 
lent book, can be profitably associated with incidents of travel, 
discovery, prominent historical events, local scenes from 
poetry, general literature, ete. The space devoted to ‘‘ Geog- 
raphy Outside of Text-books’’ makes a special and, in our 
judgment, a very valuable feature of this book. Facts of 
commercial, historical, political, and physical geography, witb 
abundant references to familiar general literature here found, 
will help to quicken the interest of pupils, and make the study 
eminently practical. The text for daily study and recitation 
is excellently and concisely stated. The typography is such 
as to fix the attention of scholars upon the most important 
topics, while illustrations, charts, and maps are executed in 
the best style of the art of engraving. The vast number of 
questions for reviews are classified to meet the wants of teach- 
ers in this important department of school-work. Added to 
the general review are tables showing the population of the 
largest cities, height of important mountains, length of im- 
portant rivers, names of counties of each State and territory, 
and a pronouncing vocabulary. This text-book has also the 
virtue of being a thin book, having only 141 quarto pages, in 
large open type, and yet covers the ground as text for pupils 


and guide to good work for the teacher. 


EvprREDGE & BrotTsHers’ LATE PUBLICATIONS, 


A Manual of Elocution and Reading. Embracing the Prin- 

ciples and Practice of Elocution. By Edward Brooks, Ph.D.; 

rincipal of the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
rice, $150. To teachers, for examination, $1.00. 


Ovid: Selections from the Metamorphosis. With Explanatory 
Notes and a Vocabulary. By George Stuart, A M., professor 
of Latin, Central High School, Phila. Price, $1.20. To 
teachers, for examination, $1 00. 


A Latin Reader. With Notes and a Lexicon. By George 
Stuart, A.M., professor of Latin in Central High School, 
Phila. Price, $100. To teachers, for examination, 60 cents. 


A First Latin Book. With Notes and a Lexicon. By George 
Stuart, A.M., professor of Latin in Central High School 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. Price, $1.00. To teachers, 
f.r examination, 60 cents. All of the above books are for 
sale by Knight, Adams & Co, 14 Milk street, Boston. 

The Manual of Elocution and Reading is by Edward Brooks, 
Ph.D., principal of State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., 
who is one of the leading educators of Pennsylvania, and em- 
braces the principles and practice of elocution. It is designed 
for students in academies, seminaries, normal schools, colleges, 
and private pupils in elocution. The author has unfolded the 
theory of elocution, which he has practically tested during 
many years of experience in training normal-school students 
in the methods of teaching reading. The work is divided into 
two parts: The theory of Elocution, and the Practice of Elo- 
cution. He regards elocutionary expression as embracing 
three elements,—a mental element, a physical element, and a 
vocal element. He has developed the leading characteristics 
of these features in a plain and concise manner, and in a form 
admirably suited for study and instruction. The principles 
are clearly stated, and illustrated by literary selections taken 
from the best classics of the language, It is an excellent book, 
and the publishers have given it to the educational public in 
the highest style of the book-making art,—paper, typography, 
and binding being of the very best character. 

The classical books by George Stuart are all books of the 
highest order. In excellence of text, quality of paper, and so- 
lidity of binding they are unequaled. The selections from the 
** Metamorphosis of Ovid” are taken from the fifteen books, 
accompanied with Notes and a Lexicon. It will be found by 
classical students and teachers exactly adapted to their wants. 
It presents the great poetical genius of Ovid in passages of rare 
interest and beauty. 

A Latin Reader contains twenty-five fables, chiefly from 


- Zisop, twenty-five anecdotes, fifteen legends of the heroic age, 


seven biographical sketches of distinguished Romans, three of 
the Colloquies of Erasmus, four of the versified Fables of 
Phedrus, and the Life of T. Pomponius Atticus from Come- 
lius Nepos, with notes and vocabulary. 

The First Latin Book contains exercises on the inflections 
and the principal rules of syntax, also special and general vo- 
cabularies and notes. It is intended to give the beginner in 
Latin sufficient exercises for gaining a complete insight into 
the structure of the language. The Latin Grammar and the 
Latin Reader of this excellent classical series are designed to 
foliow this book immediately. 


A Text Book on CommerciaL Law. By Salter S. Clark. 
New York: Clark & Maynard. 
This isa manual of the fundamental principles governing 
business transactions, for the use of commercial colleges, high 
schools, and academies. The plan of the book is as follows: 


After a short introduction upon the relations of National and 


State law, and of constitutional, statute, and common law, it 
is divided into two parts, Part I. treats of principles applica- 
ble to all kinds of business, in three divisions, treating respect- 
ively of Contracts, Agency, and Partnership, with a fourth 
division embracing the subject of Corporations, and a few 
others general in their nature. Part IL. takes up in order the 
most prominent kinds of business transactions, paying chief 
attention to the subjects of Sale of Goods, and Commercial 
Paper, and is to a large extent an application of the principles 
contained in the preceding part. A few chapters on Real Es- 
tate are added. The book is thoroughly practical in character, 
and easily taught. The importance to the student of this sub- 
ject cannot be over-estimated. The lawsof business-life should 
be better taught in our American schools, and this book seems 
exactly what is needed as a text-book for school-uses. 


Tue LitrLe TEACHER OF STANDAND PHONOGRAPHY. 
‘* Miniature Series.”” New York: Andrew J. Graham. 


As intimated in the title, this little volume is intended as a 
pocket companion for those desiring to learn the Graham sys- 
tem of phonography. The idea of carrying a small book with 
you, so that it may be referred to at odd moments, is excellent, 
though the student’s already over-strained eyes might prefer 
that it was a condensed rather than a miniature work. The 
Graham system of shorthand has many successful followers, 
and for those who prefer a greatly-abbreviated style it has 


undoubted advantages. 


Tue SaTurRDAY LecturgEs. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

This octavo volume contains nine lectures delivered in the 
lecture-room under the auspices of the Anthropological and 
Biological Societies of Washington, D. C., in March and April, 
1882. The introductory address was by Major J. W. Powell, 
director U. S. Geological Survey, in which he outlined the 
work of the U. S. Government in prosecuting scientific re- 
search through various agencies. The subsequent lectures were 
by Prof. Theo. Gill on ‘‘ Scientific and Popular Views of Nature 
Contrasted’’; by Prof. Otis T. Mason, on ‘‘ What is Anthro- 
pology ?’’ by Prof. J. W. Chickering, Jr., on “‘ Contrasts of 
the Appalachian Mountains’’; by Major J. W. Powell, on 
Outlines of Sociology’’; by Prof. C. V. Riley, on “ Little. 
known Facts about well-known Animals’’; by Dr. Robert 
Fletcher, on ‘‘ Paul Broca, and the French School of Anthro- 
pology’’; by Prof. Wm. H. Dall, “‘ Deep-sea Explorations ”’ ; 
and by Dr. Swan M. Burnett, on ‘*‘ How we See.”’ To all in- 
terested in scientific studies this volume will be of great 


interest. 


Tue MyTus AND LEGENDS OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME: 
A Hand-book of Mythology. E. M. Berens. Illustrated 
from antique sculptures. New York: Clark & Maynard. 


The importance of a knowledge of the myths and legends of 
ancient Greece and Rome is fully recognized by all classical 
teachers and students, and also by the intelligent general 
reader; for our poems, novels, and even our daily newspapers 
abound in classical allusions which this work of Mr. Berens 
fully explains. It is appropriately illustrated from antique 
sculptures, and arranged to cover the first, second, and third 
dynasties, the Olympian divinities, Sea divinities, Minor and 
Roman divinities. It also explains the public worship of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, the Greek and Roman festivals. 
Part II. is devoted to the legends of the ancients, with illus- 
trations. Every page of this book is interesting and instruct- 
ive, and will be found a valuable introduction to the study of 
classic authors, and assist materially the labors of both teach- 
ers and students. It is well arranged and wisely condensed 
into a convenient-sized book, 12mo, 330 pages, beautifully 
printed and tastefully bound. 


Tue Farrus OF THE WoRLD. St. Giles Lectures. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


This volume contains twelve scholarly lectures upon the re- 
ligious faiths of the world. Rev. John Caird, D.D., principal 
of the University of Glasgow, furnishes two of them,—on the 
Religions of India, Verdic Period, Brahmaism, and Buidhism. 
Rev. George Matheson, D.D., minister of the Parish of In- 
allen, treats of the Religion of China and Confucianism; Rev. 
John Milne, M.A., minister of Greenside Parish, Edinburgh, 
treats of the Religion of Persia, Zoroaster, and the Zend- 
Avesta; Rev. James Dodds, DD., Minister of St. George’s 
Parish, Glasgow, treats of the Religion of Ancient Egypt; 
Rev. William Millegan, D.D., professor of Biblical Criticism 
in the University of Aberdeen, treats of the Religion of An- 
cient Greece; Rev. James Macgregor, D.D., senior minister of 
St. Cuthberts Parish, Edinburgh, treate of the Religion of 
Ancient Rome; Rev. Geo. Stewart Burns, D.D., minister of 
the Cathedral, treats of the Teutonic and Scandinavian Re- 
ligion; Rey. John Marshall Lang, D.D., minister of Barony 
Parish, Glasgow, treats of Ancient Religions ef Central Amer- 
ica; Rev. Malcom C. Taylor, D D., professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Edinburgh, treats of Judaism; 
Rev. James Cameron Lees, D.D., minister of St. Giles Cathe- 
dral (High Kirk), Edinburgh, treats of Mohammedanism; and 
Rev. Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., professor of Divinity in [the 
University of Edinburgh, treats of Christianity in Relation to 
other Religions. Itis a book all interested in theological study 


will highly prize. ry 


LITERARY NOTES.. 
— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New 


York, have in press The Schaff Herzog Encyclopedia of Relig- 
tous Knowledge, edited by Phillip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Rev, 


Samuel C. Jackson, M.A., Clemens Petersen, M.A., and Rey. 


D. S. Schaff, assisted by a large corps of eminent scholars in 
Europe and America. The object of this encyclopedia is to 
give, in alphabetical order, a summary of the most important 
information in all branches and topics of moral and religious 
knowledge,—exegetical, historical, biographical, doctrinal, and 
practical. It will be completed in three volumes, royal 8vo, as 
follows: November, 1882, Vol. I.; March, 18838, Vol. II ; 
November, 1883, Vol. I1f. Prices, = volume; Cloth, $5; 
Sheep, $6 50; Full morocco, $10. Address, Funk & Wagnalls, 
10 and 12 Dey street, New York. 

— E. H. Watson, Roxbury, Mass., has published a valuable 
historical chart,—Our Colonial Period. The records of the 
several colonies are placed in juxtaposition, so as to be readily 
seen at a glance, giving an outline sketch of them, showing 
dates of settlement, etc. It is a work that every teacher of 
U. S. history needs. It is for sale by Clarke & Carruth, 
Boston, and by W. B. Smith & Co., New York. 

— The latest issue of the Round Robin Series, published by 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, is entitled Leone. Price, $1. 
This book is much below the literary standard of the previous 
volumes of the series. ‘‘ Leone’’ isan Italian brigand, who 
dwells in regal state in the Apennines, makes prisoners of rich 
travelers, holding them as hostages till a heavy payment is sent 
him for their release. He is supposed to be the father of a 
talented young Roman artist, ‘‘ Silvio,’’ who is in love with a 
beautiful American girl who is studying art in Italy. Silvio’s 
supposed parentage interferes with the match, but Leone’s 
deathbed confession clears up the mystery. 

— In their determination to produce cheap American editions 
of such of their popular works as may fairly be termed ‘“‘ clas- 
sical,’’ Macmillan & Co. have in press for immediate issue a 
cheap edition, printed in the same elegant style as the English 
book, of Butcher and Lang’s famous translation of Homer’s 
Odyssey. On its appearance, a couple of years ago, this trans- 
lation almost at once took its place as the best prose version 
of the Odyssey in the language, and this cheap reprint cannot 
fail to be a boon to classical scholars and a delight to the gen- 
ral reader. 

— Miss Josephine Hodgdon continues her admirable work 
of compiling Leaflets from standard authors. Her latest are 
the Prescott Leaflets, containing carefully selected passages 
from the works of Wm. Hickling Prescott, published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents. They are 
arranged in two forms, bound and unbound, suited for use in 
schools, homes, and libraries. Nothing better has been done 
to promote the reading of the best American authors, and to 
stem the threatening tide of pernicious reading among the 
young of our land, than the work of Miss Hodgdon in preparing 


her Leaflets of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and other 
authors. Her work merits universal recognition among teach- 
ers as a means of introducing the works of our best authors, 


and developing a taste for good reading among the pu in 

— Harlan H. Ballard, principal of Lenox Academy, Mass., 
has prepared a valuable Hand book of the St. Nicholas Agassiz 
Association. Price, paper 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. Thisis a 
national association for the study of nature. Its object is to 
collect, study, and preserve natural objects and facts. It be- 
gan in 1880, and chapters were organized in many places. 
Through the wide-spread influence of St. Nicholas there are 
now 275 chapters, and a membership of over 3000. The idea 
came originally from Switzerland, and should be adopted 
universally in America. The name of “‘ Agassiz”’ is most ap- 
propriate, and in this hand book Mr. Ballard has explained 
the plan and methods of organizing these Natural History 
Associations among the boys and girls of America. We ho 
there will be an ** Agassiz Association”’ in every town in 
country before 1883 ends. 

— Macmillan & Co., New York, have just published a new 
book in their Elementary Series of Classics—Homeri Iliados, 
Liber XVIII.—The Arms of Achilles, edited for the use of 
schools by Sidney R. James, M.A., late scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and assistant master at Eton College. 
Price, 40 cents. The notes throw light upon the origin of the 


Homeric poems, and the nature of the “ Epic dialect.”” The 
book is divided into two parts; lines 1-368 narrate the events 
immediately succeeding the death of Patroclus; lines 369- 
617, the making and description of the arms of Achilles, 


— J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, publish Gray- 
beard’s Colorado; or, Notes on the Centennial State, describ- 
ing a trip from Philadelphia to Denver and back in the autumn 
and winter of 1881-82, by John Franklin Graff (Graybeard). 


Price, 75 cents. The chapters furnish much valuable infor- 
mation resersin the public improvements, mineral develop- 
ments and wealth, and the character, pursuits, and progress 
of the people of the West. . 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Elementary O'assics: Homer Iliados, Liber XVIIT., edited for the use 
of schools by Sidney R. James, A.M. ; 40 cts... The Great Giant Arithmos. 
The Litte Andrew J. Graham, 
he Teacher n H au- 
@ Modern Stenographer: a complete system t-line Phonogra- 
phy; by Geo. H. Thornton; cloth, $1.00 New York: B. Appleton & Co. 
Latin Reader ; with explanatery notes and vocabulary; by George 
Stuart, A.M.; $1.00 ...A First Latin Reader; with notes and a lexicon; 
Geo. Stuart, A.M; cloth, $1.00....Ovid, selections from the Metamor- 
P ; with notes and 0 vosabaed by Geo. Stu A.M.; cl , $1.35. 
--+-4 Manual of Elocution and ing; embracing the principles and 
of elocation; by Edward Brooks, Ph.D.; cloth. Philadelphia: 
& Bros. For sale by Knight, Adams &''o., 14 Milk St., Boston. 
Eclectic Manual of Phon hy: a complete guide to Pitman’s Pho- 
netic Sbort-hand, with or out a teacher; by Elias Longley; 12mo, 
cloth. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Grammatical Diagrams and Auvalyses; by Frank P. Adams; cl. Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: N Publishing House. 


The August number of the Eclectic Magazine comes promptly to hand 
and its ample pages are filled to overflowing with the usual variety of 
good things. T to Sad to the tastes 
of all classes of readers, an‘ there are few magasz'aes that maintain 
bigh metandard asthe Rolestic aiid such a variety of matter. 
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the Assembly into a congressional memorial, and 
sloved with the benediction. 


Aug. 17, 1882. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSEMBLY. 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 


The opening meeting of the National Education Assembly 
was held in the spacious auditorium at Ocean Grove, at 10.00 
o'clock a. m., Aug. 8. The meeting convened under the direc- 
tion of Rev. J. C. Hartzell, D.D., of Louisiana. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Dr. Guard of Baltimore, and Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Stokes, prest. of Ocean Grove Assoc., continued the religious 
exercises with readings from the Scriptures. 

In behalf of the Ocean Grove Assoc., Dr. Stokes then ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to the distinguished educators pres- 
ent, and introduced Bishop Coxe of New York, who delivered 
a brief address on the objects of the Assembly. The Bishop’s 
address was eloquent and patriotic, and at the close the audi- 
ence joined in singing ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 

Dr. Hartzell then called the attention of the audience to the 
many letters he had received from prominent public men, and 
from State Supts. of Education throughout the country, all of 
whom, in sending regrets at being unable to attend, expressed 
the warmest sympathy with the movement. 

A letter from Hon. H. M. Teller, Sec. of the Dept. of the In- 
terior, which was deemed important as expressing official 
views, was read in full. Letters had also been received from 
Secy. Folger, Senator Frelinghuysen, Senator Wade Hampton 
of SouthCarolina, Senator Logan of Illinois, Chief-Justice W. 
R. Waite, General Fiske of New York, Dr. McCosh, and many 
other eminent men, indorsing the objects of the gathering in 
the strongest terms, 

Gen. John W. Eaton of Washington, U. S. Comr. of Ed., 
was then introduced, and delivered a masterly address on the 
subject, “‘ The Nation, the Only Adequate Patron of Educa- 
tion.”? The General made a stronge presentation of the facts 
of illiteracy in certain sections of the country, showing its re- 
lation to suffrage, and to the welfare of the country, social 
and political. He enlarged on the influence of home and 


church as educators, and presented statistics of the benevolent 
educational work that is done by churches and individuals. 
But he deemed it absurd to expect the church to accomplish a 
work so vast as the spirit of American civilization now de- 
mands. He held that the national power alone was sufficient 
for the great emergency, and closed with a powerful appeal to 
the National Government to provide the adequate means to 
wipe out the great plague spots of illiteracy. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was called to order at 200 o’clock, by 
Dr. Hartzell, who introduced Dr. H. R. Waite of Washington, 
chief of the Bureau of Educational Statistics, as presiding 
officer of the session. 

Dr. Waite, on taking the chair, delivered an address on 
“The Relations of Illiteracy to Suffrage.’’ He presented some 
startling statistics from the census of 1880, showing that 32 

rcent of the voters of the country are unable to read the 
Ballots they cast. He claimed that the ignorant voter is al 
most invariably the tool of the intriguing demagogue, and 
ret the dangers to our institutions as the result of these 

acts. 

Dr. Hartzell gave an illustration of the extent and character 
of the illiteracy of the United States, by means of dark-lined 
maps. These dark spots upon the map, he said, represented 
the “ Storm-centers of the Republic,’ from whence arise the 
cyclones and tornadoes of discord and factions which disturb 
the peace and security of the government. 

Gen. James F. Rusling, of Trenton, N.J., made a stirring 
speech on ** Education Necessary to the State.’’ 

Dr. L. R, Fiske, prest. of Albion Coll., Mich., gave a thought- 
ful and scholarly address on the Philosophy of Education. 

Prof, Caldwell, of Tennessee, spoke at some length on the 
“ Illiteracy of the White People of the South,” illustrating his 
theme with numerous facts and incidents that had fallen un- 
der his personal observation. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The auditorium was well filled, and Gen. Eaton was evi- 
dently in fine spirits, being particularly happy in his brief and 
witty remarks introducing the various speakers, The choir, 
under direction of Prof. Sweeny, discoursed some excellent 
music, Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Morehouse, of New 
York, sec. of Home Missions of the Baptist Church. 

Dr. Hartzell read extracts from letters received from Dr. 
Noah Porter, prest. of Yale Coll.; from Dr. Curry, agent of 
the Peabody Fund; from Dr. M. B. Anderson, prest. of Roch- 
ester Univ.; and from Senator Mahone of Virginia, all giving 
earnest approval and strong indorsement of the specified ob- 
jects of the meeting. 

Gen, Eaton then related an incident connected with the 
capture and imprisonment of certain warlike Indians who 
were conveyed in chains to St. Augustine in 1874(?), in charge 
of the gallant officer to whom they had surrendered. That 
officer, from an Indian fighter had become an Indian teacher, 
and would address the audience this evening, 

Capt. Pratt, Supt. of the Indian Training School at Carlisle, 
Penn., a modest and most unassuming-looking man, came 
forward in response to this introduction, and while expressing 
it as his opinion that there was more need of work than talk 
in the settlement of the Indian question, proceeded. to talk 
rps 5 ob arding the proper methods of. civilizing the ‘‘ un- 
tutored Lo’s”’ of our country. He urged that the general need 
of the Indian was practical or industrial education, instruction 
in ming blacksmithing, cooking, and the practical arts of 
Civilized lifes . . . e claimed that the Indian was as 
Capable of becoming civilized as four-fifths of the whites. It 
should be done thoroughly, and liberal provision should be made 
by the Government. He denounced the debasing prison, or 
reservation system, and believed that the government that 
could appropriate hundreds of millions for harbors, rivers, and 


for fraudulent pension-claims, should apeeceriss a few mil. 


lions for the education and civilizing the shabbily-treated 
dians of the country. 


Gen, Eaton next introduced Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Supt. of 
byterian Missions in Alaska, as the little Napoleon of the 


aieebyterian Church, who delivered his interesting lecture on 


A committee was nominated to formulate the sentiments of 
the session 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 9.—MORNING SESSION. 


The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. D. P. Kidder, 
D.D., of New York, followed by a song by Prof. Sweeney. 
Gen. Eaton introduced Prof. G. S. W. Crawford, State Supt. 


of Public Instr. of Tennessee, who made brief remarks con- 
ae the obstacles in the way of educational progress in the 
outh. 

Dr. M. E. Strieby of New York, read an address giving the 
history of the work of the Congregational Church in the edu- 
cation of the colored people in the South. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, LL.D., of Lll., was introduced as a rep- 
resentative of the Baptist denomination in this particular field 
of labor. The learned doctor is a silver-tongued orator, and 
he held the audience spell-bound while he detailed the self- 
sacrificing labors of some of the early missionaries in the 
South, and stated what had been accomplished by the Baptist 
Church. He plead earnestly that all efforts to uplift the dark 
cloud of illiteracy that shrouded the South should be united; 
not alone for the colored race, not alone for the poor whites, 
but for the young people of the South whose former condition 
was that of affluence but who are now unable to provide for 
their children the advantages of education. He had given 
statistics detailing the work of one branch of the Christian 
Church, but he said we are not here simply to compare figures 
but to join all our forces in one grand and continued effort 
to elevate the mass and thas ameliorate the condition of 
humanity. 

Dr. R. H. Allen, sec, of the Freedmen’s Commission of the 
Southern States, spoke from a large and extended experience 
with the colored people. He claimed for them a natural shrewd- 
ness, an eagerness for learning, and a willingness to accept the 
Word of God not greatly surpassed by the Anglo-Saxon race. 
In proof he cited many instances which had come under his 
observation, and stated that there were already 105 newspapers 
in the South owned and controlled by negroes, 168 churches 
with 12,468 members, 10,249 Sabbath-school scholars, 3 normal 
schools, 5 academies, 58 parochial schools with 6,088 pupils. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


An immense audience had assembled in the auditoriums in 
anticipation of the intellectual treat in store for them in the 
= address of the venerable Bishop Simpson of Phila- 

elphia. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Sooy of Brooklyn. The choir 
and the audience joined in singing a familiar hymn, after 
which Dr. Spence prest. of East Tennessee Wesleyan Univ., 
made a brief address, on ‘‘ The Relation of Education to the 
Church,’’ which was the topic of the afternoon. 

Bishop Simpson’s address, as was anticipated, was a masterly 
and eloquent effort, to which a meagre synopsis can do no ade- 
quate justice. 

The Bishop was followed by Rev. H. A. Butz, prest. of the 
Coll. of Madison, N. J., after which ex-Gov. Saunders, senator 
from Nebraska, was introduced and briefly addressed the audi- 
ence. Dr. Hartzell spoke at some length on the education of 
the colored people in the South, as under the auspices of the 
M. E, Church. 


EVENING SESSION. 


After prayer by Dr. Hanlon and music by the choir, Dr. 
Hartzell introduced to the assembled thousand Rev. McCauley, 
prest. of Dickinson Coll., as presiding officer of the evening. 
In taking the chair he remarked, concerning the convention, 
that it was unique in its aims, and from the interest and 
enthusiasm manifested could not fail to be productive of great 
good. The pressing needs of the country had been eloquently 
portrayed; the key-note had been struck by Gen. Eaton, that 
the ‘* Nation, alone, is competent to provide for the increasing 
demands of her future citizens,’’ and we now come to the 
practical part of the program; viz., the discussion of measures 
proposing aid by Congress to the public schools of the United 
States. He congratulated the management of this assembly 
on the artistic and logical arrangement of their program, and 
he took great pleasure in introducing one of the most honored 
members of the U. 8. Senate, one who had given much time 
and attention to the thoughtful consideration of these meas- 
ures of national aid to education and was eminently qualified 
to speak intelligently and emphatically upon the subject,— 


Senator H. W. Blair, of New Hampshire. 


Senator Blair was received with great enthusiasm and held 
the close attention of the vast audience for more than an hour. 
He said, in introduction, that God has ruled that man shall 
think, and the manner in which he thinks determines bis hap- 
piness or his misery. The difference between men is their 
difference in exercising this power of thought. The common 
school is the synonym of civilization. Political power and 
civil government are based upon the common school. It has 
made us what we are to-day, and upon it depends the future 
prosperity of our republic, the destiny of future generations, 
and the hope of mankind. The most advanced of our states- 
men have come to the conclusion that if America is to lead 
the van of civilization, the Nation must be the chief support of 
the common schools. But since only the leaders of thought 
have these convictions regarding the power of the National 
Government, and the people must be convinced before they 
they will act. The senator laid down the proposition that the 
Nation has the same right to educate a child which is to be- 
come a citizen of the Nation as a State has to educate a child 
of the State, and proceeded to elaborate the argument. If any 
question should be raised as to whether the country is in dan- 
ger, the statistics of the census and the arguments of this con- 
vention must clearly demonstrate that the North as well as 
the South is in appalling danger from the direful results of 
illiteracy. 

“Talk about Florida,” said the speaker, ‘‘ why, the city 
of Chicago needs as much missionary work as the worst of the 
Slave States,’’ and New York and Cincinnati would be fruitful 
fields for missionary labor. The speaker pointed to the un- 
mistakable fact that the emancipated colored man is fast devel- 
oping into an ungovernable, lawless, combative, dangerous 
citizen. Scenes of bloodshed and violence are seme he 
common among colored citizens as among the whites. The 
colored man clearly needs all the civilizing that the best of 
schools can give him. 

The Senator declared himself in favor of National aid to the 
South, but only in favor of such aid as will stimulate home 
effort. ‘The territories, also, need aid. New Mexico, Utah, 
and Arizona have none of them the adequate means for edu- 
cating the children already within their borders. He then 
alluded to the different measures which have been introduced 
in Congress for the purpose under discussion,—the bills by 
Senators Hoar, Burnside, and Morrill, the provisions of whi 

are familiar to the public. He explained in fuli the details of 
his own bill, and gave some strong argument in its support. 
He emphasized the point that if the public,—the Christian 


people,—expected to induce to act upon measures 


for the public good, even, they must bring to bear upon them 
all the influence in their power. 

The Chairman of the Com. appointed to formulate the senti- 
ments of the Assembly into a Congressional Memorial reported 
the following resolutions which were unanimously adopted. 


To the Honorab’e the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States. o— J 


The National Educational Assembly convened at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
Aug. 8 and 9, 1881, representing the leading Christian denominations of 
the United States and prominent friends of education from the majority 
of the States, respectfully relate,— 

1. That these great bodies of Christian citizens have been engaged 
ams all payee since the war, through their agents and teachers, in 
teaching the freedmen of the South, the Indians in the Territories, and 
the illiterates of Utah and other sections; that they have expended in the 
trust millions of dollars contributed by Christian and philanthropic citi- 
zens; that they have thas given education to many thousands of the youn 
und have trained thousands of teachers for the public schools of the desti- 
tute sections of our country, and they have organized, and are now sus- 
ne a large number of schools and institutions of learning in those 
sections. 

2. They have thus become familiar with the deplorable character of 
that vast mass of + pope and illiteracy which the census shows to exist 
in those sections of our common country, aud can of their own knowledge 
testify to the urgent need of education,—a need much beyond the present 
power of the people, though aided by Christian philanthrophy, to meet. 

3. Holding with the ablest and best of tue Presidents of the Republic 
from Washington to Arthur, that it is the right and duty of the govern- 
ment to promote the education of the people, and believing that no power 
short of that of the General Government is able and prepared to meet the 
present pressing if not dangerous emergency growing out of the enormous 
extent of illiteracy, we unite with great numbers of eminent citizens 
from all parts of the Union in petitioning Congress to make speedy and 
adequate provision for the removal of the illiteracy, by securing to all the 
children of the country the means for such education as is necessary to 
good and worthy citizenship. 

4, Pressed by the magnitude and urgency of this great work which 
many of us have seen with our own eyes, we urge upon the Representa- 
tives in Congress not to allow another session to close without such appro- 
priations as added to the local funds and taxes sball maintain the needful 
schools of all sections, and thus relieve our beloved land from a shadow 
so dark and from an evil so full of menace to national peace and safety. 


Committee :—Bishop SIMPSON, Bishop Coxe, Rey. Dr. M. E. STRIEBY, 
Rev. Dr. J. M. GREGORY, Rev. Dr. R. H. ALLEN, Rev. Dr. J. C. HART- 
ZELL, Prof. G. 8. W. CRAWFORD. 


Dr. Hartzell presented_a constitution for permanent organ- 
ization, which was adopted, and the assembly adjourned. 


LETTER OF H. M. TELLER, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, Aug, 1, 1882. 
Rev. J. C. HARTZELL, D.D., Ocean Grove, N.J.; 

Dear Sir :—1I have your letter inviting me to attend the National Educa- 
tion Assembly to be held at Ocean Grove, Aug 8 and 9 inst. I regret that 
I cannot accept your kind invitation. The object of the Assembly, as you 
declare it, “ To help stimulate and direct the public sentiment of the Na- 
tion in favor of enlarged state effort and national aid in public school edu- 
cation,’’ meets my awe | approbation, and I shall be pleased if [ can con- 
tribute in the slightest degree toward the attainment of that object. The 
great mass of the people must depend on the public school system for the 
education of their children. An efficient public-school system extending 
to all the States and affording equal facilities for education to all classes 
of children free from rate-bills, cannot be too highly prized. In some sec- 
tions the States are not able to do so, and I fear not willing, unless stima- 
lated by aid from the General Government. I recognize it to be the duty 
of the State to provide for the education of the children within its borders, 
but if the State neglects or refuses so to do, I think it is clearly within the 

ower of the General Government to provide such school facilities. But 
ortunately there is no State in which no provision for public education 
is made, and therefore the occasion for the exercise of this power does 
not exist, except as auxiliary to that of the State. 

I believe that in all the States the sentiment in favor of educating the 
children is so strong thut the action required by the General Government 
would be simply to make and wisely disburse proper appropriations, so as 
to encourage and stimulate the States that are least able to carry on the 
work by themselves. To do this without seeming to discriminate in favor 
of certain States, such appropriations OF to be based on the degree of 
illiteracy as shown by the last census. If a system of public schools can 
be maintained for ten or fifteen years ia any State, there will be no dan- 
ger of its abandonment. An educated community will demand suitable 
educational facilities for the education of all classes of children. 8o we 
may reasovably hope that the appropriation from the national treasury 
need not extend beyond a period of ten or fifteen years. 

The attention of the Arsembly will doubtless directed also toward 
the education of the Indians. The difficulties that surround their educa- 
tion are very great; but I do not believe that they are insurmountable, 
notwithstanding the fact that nearly all efforts made in this direction dur- 
ing the last two hundred years have proved failures. I believe, however, 
with the changed condition of the [ndians,—that is, by placing them on 
reservations,—that they can be made useful citizens if the government 
will make ample provisions for putting the children in properly-con- 
ducted schools —schools not simply teaching book-knowledge, but edu- 
cating them in the wavs of civilized life. The Indian requires educa: 
tion A the practical affairs of life; he must be taught to work as well 
read; his hand must be educated as well as his head. With additional 
labor-schools established within easy comiounication with the tribe, yet 
not near enough to allow the influences of savage life to counteract and 
undo the work of the school, we may repeat on a large scale what Capt. 
Pratt and Mr. Armatrong have so successfully done at Carlisle and Hamp- 
ton. Labor is, and has ever been, the great civilizer of the buman race, 
und whenever the Indian becomes a laborer he is not far from civilization 
and usefulness to society. 

Heretofore we have confined our efforts to the education of a few, 
hoping to make such persons teachers and exemplars to their savage 
brethren; but experience has demonstrated that a few well-educated 
youths could not withstand the baneful influences of savage life with 
which they were at once surrounded on toeir return to their tribe. 

We cannot hope for the speedy civilization of the Indian unless we can 
extend our educational efforts so as to inc!ude the great mass of Indian 
children. Todo this now, asthe indians may be located on reservations 
easy of access, is only a question of “‘ appropriation ”’ and the cordial sup- 
port of the administrative authorities. 

Very respectfully, H, M. TELLER, 


SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


The 6th annual meeting of the Spelling Reform Assoc. was 
held at Harvard Univ., on the Thursday evening following the 
recent meeting of the Amer. Philological Assoc. The annual 
reports and letters gave much to encourage the members pres- 
ent, showing as they did a deepening interest in the reform. 

The most important work of the meeting was the adoption 
of a form of pledge proposed by the secretary, and after full 
discussion adopted byunanimousvote. This formis as fol- 
lows: 

SPELLING REFORM LEAGUE, 


We, the unders'qned, hereby agree to adopt for general use 
the simplified spellings indicated by the numbers following our 
respectiv names. 

The numbers signify: I will —0. Giv my name to be used 
in the list of advocates of the reform. 

1, Use the simplified forms allowed by standard dictionaries; 
é. g., program, favor, etc. 

2. Use the Two Words, tho, thru. 


8. Use the Ten Words, tho, thru, gard, catalog, ar, giv,. 


liv, hav, definit, wisht. 

4. Use the Two Rules (1) / for ph, and (2) ¢t for d or ed final 
when sounded ast: e. g., fantom, alfabet, fllosofy, fAxt, clast, 
etc. (unless e affects preceding sound, as in chafed). 

5. Use the Five Rules. Rules (1) and (2) asin 4. (3) Drop 
silent ¢ after a short vowel, asin hav, liv, infilnit, forbad, etc. 
(4) When a word ends with a doubl letter, omit the last, as in 
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wil, clif. eg, etc. (5) Drop a from digraf ea pronounst e, as in 
hed, helth, ete. 

6 Use the Ten Rules of the S. R A. 

7. Use the Twenty Rules of the S. R. A. 

8. Use all changes recommended by the American Philo- 
logical Association. 

9 Use complete fonetic spelling. 


For details of steps 6 to 9, see special list, free to applicants. Signing 
binds to general use, but not to invariable use. Send signed pledges 
to be indext for referens, to Secretary of the International Spelling ° 
form Association, MELViL Du1, 32 Hawiey Street, Boston. 


It was agreed by the meeting that actual use of simplified 
spellings by educated people was vastly more important than 
mere argument against the folly of common spelling. The 
Spelling Reform Association proposes to seek out every friend 
of its work, and urged the joining of the League. It will be 
noted that the steps are carefully graded. Each person signing 
the pledge writes a number after the name to show how much 
he agrees to do. 

If he favors the reform, and is willing to say so publicly, but 
is not yet ready to agree to put in in actual use, he signs with 
a ‘*0,”’ which means that he agrees to do nothing. If he does 
not desire to go farther nor faster than the standard diction- 
aries like Webster and Worcester, he signs 1; i. e., he takes 
one step and will spell program, traveler, favor, etc. To as- 
sist this class Prof. C. P G. Scott of Columbia Coll., N. Y., 
was made a special committee to prepare for early publication 
a list of words of which asimplified form is already authorized by 
the standard dictionaries. He is already engaged on this work 
and the list will appear later. Real reform begins at step No. 
2, when though and through are shorn of their ample propor- 
tions. Tho and thru (or oftener thro) are so much used already 
in poetry, business and ordinary correspondence, because of 
their brevity, that this is only a slight step, but it commits one 
to the movement. In the same way step No. 3 is limited to 
the famous Ten Words adopted by the Amer. Philological Assoc. 

The first rules affecting whole classes of words are chosen 
because of the general agreement of students on the changes. 
All the ph’s to /’s is simply going back to the original f of the 
Greeks, which we English have so long misrepresented by a p 
and an A that many seem to think these letters were in the 
Greek. All scholars familiar with Italian, Spanish, and other 
languages, find the f as much pleasanter to the eye as it is 
briefer. The second rule, ¢ for d and ced, is supported as being 
a reversion to old English and to poetical usage and it wil also 
| to banish such mis-pronounciations as a very learnd man 
and the wish-éd, guess 6d, etc. of the poor foreigner doomed to 
stumble thru our English irregularities. Then come the Five 
Rules now adopted as wel by the English Association and in- 
cluding the previous step. The Ten and Twenty Rules are now 
being agreed on by the American and English Associations 
thru Committees with full power. These wil soon be printed 
and wil be the next steps toward completing the work begun 
by the Five Rules. At the meeting a majority of the philolo- 
gists present signed No. 8; thus pledging themselves to use the 
new spelling as fast as approved by the American Philological 
Association. 

The Spelling Reform Association directed the Secretary to 
print and sel at a nominal price (30 cents per 100) copies of 
these pledges with explanatory circulars, so that all interested 
— inclose them freely in letters. 

hose interested in the full report may receive it when 
— by applying to the treasurer. The action of the Philo- 
ogical Association during its sessions just closed did much to 
encourage the reformers. The English philologists formally 
asked the American Philological Association to unite with 
them in an authoritative list of simplified spelling. By unani- 
mous vote a select committee was authorized to agree on such 
a list and adopt it in the name of the American scholars. This 
action has given. new courage to all reformers, both in England 
and America. 

The leading officers for the enening pant are as follows: 

Prest—Francis A. March, LL.D., Lafayette Coll. 

Sec.—Melvil Duey, A.M., manager Library Bureau, 32 Haw- 
ley street, Boston. 

Treas.—T. R. Vickroy Ph.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-Prests.—W. D. Whitney, LL.D., Yale College; F. Max. 
Miller, LL.D., Univ. of Oxford, England; Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
A.M., Univ. of Cambridge, England; Rev. A. H. Sayce, A.M, 
Univ. of Oxford, England; F. J. Child, Ph.D., Harvard Univ. ; 
Hon. W. T. Harris, LL D., Concord, Mass.; and many other 
prominent English and American scholars and educators. 


VARIETIES. 


— Do not peddle your doubts. The man who speaks his 
positive convictions is worth a regiment of men who are al- 
ways prociaiming their doubts and suspicions. We all have 
doubts enough of our own, and cannot afford to increase our 
stock.—Golden Rule. 

— The Colonel, who lives in the South, was finding fault 
with Bill, one of his hands, for neglect of work, and saying he 
would have no more preaching about his place,—they had too 
many protracted meetings toattend. ‘* Billain’tno preacher,”’ 
says Sam; ‘‘he’s only a ’zorter.’”’ ** Well, what’s the differ- 
ence between a preacher and an exhorter?” ‘‘ Why, you 
know, a preacher he takes a tex’, and den he done got to stick 
toit. But a’zorter,—he kin branch.”’ 


— A little bit of a girl living near one of the cities, ran in to 
her mother from the roadside with some early spring blooms in 
her hands, and, full of the outside glow, exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, 
mamma, how nice it is to live where somebody doesn’t own 
everything.”’ 

— Schoolmistress: Now, Matilda Ann, look up and tell me 
what first caused the fall of man. (No answer.) You are 
very stupid, after having just read all about it. hat fruit 
was it? Matilda Ann: Piease, marm! please, marm! orange- 
peel. (Howls heard.)—Fun. 


— During the shower yesterday a citizen carrying a very wet 
umbrella entered a hotel to pay a call to some one up stairs. 
After placing his umbrella where it might drain, he wrote 
poe a piece of paper and pinned to it the sentence: “‘ N. B.— 

is umbrella belongs to a man who strikes a 250-pound blow. 
—back in fifteen minutes.’ He went his way up stairs, and 
after an absence of fifteen minutes returned to find his um- 
brella gone, and in its place a note reading: ** P. S.— Umbrella 
taken by a man who walks ten miles an hour,—won’t be back 
at all.”’—Detroit Free Press. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. 
Porter, Wallington, O., says: * While Lake 
e, I gave some fellow-passengers who were seasick, 
and it gave immediate relief.’”’ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—The new constitutional provision, which cuts 
off all aid to the high schools from the school fund, is said to 
have severed the university from the public schools. ‘ Out- 
side of the few towns which maintain high schools,’’ says The 
Record-Union of Sacramento, ‘‘there are now no means of 
preparing students for the university.” 


Groreia.—Senator Brown has given $50,000 to the State 
Univ., at Athens. The interest of the money is to be used for 
the education of poor young men, 

Prest. Thayer of Clark Univ., at Atlanta, expects to make a 
specialty of the school of domestic economy to be opened in the 
fall. The funds are already pledged for a cottage to be used as 
a model home. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa, 


Iowa.—Dr. Ringland of Hamilton gives $6000 to Parson’s 
Coll., at Fairfield, toward establishing a professorship of natu- 
ral science, as a memorial to his deceased wife. 

The Executive Com. of 8S. T. A. have issued a circular to 
the teachers of the State to assist in rebuilding the house of 
Prof. I. J. Buck, of Grinnell, who fora quarter of a century 
has been identified with the educational work of Iowa, and 
has lost the savings of the past. This appeal will meet with 
hearty and tangible response. 

The State Univ. has announced that the following high 
schools are ‘‘ accepted schools’’ ; that is, candidates for ad- 
mission to freshman class of the Univ., if presenting certifi- 
cates covering the standing of the students in each of the 
branches required for admission, will be received without ex- 
amination: Iowa City, Davenport, Burlington, Muscatine, 
Keokuk, Marshalltown, Clinton, Cedar Rapids, Bellevue, Os- 
kaloosa, Marengo, Independence, East Waterloo, West Water- 
loo, Des Moines, Tipton, Anamora, Charles City, Cedar Falls, 
Tama City, Mason City, Onawa, Hampton, Greene, and Cresco. 

The State Normal Schoo! graduated a class of 35. The State 
Univ. had 40 graduates from the coll. dept. Dubuque High 
School graduated 27; Des Moines, 16. ; 

The buildings and grounds of the Normal School at Garden 
Grove have been presented to the Episcopal Diocese of Iowa. 
These have been accepted, and a seminary will be started at 
once, with Prof. Dagan as prin. ; 

The editor of this dept. took a flying trip to Kansas for the 
purpose of visiting friends, and for recreation. A fruitful year 
brings hope and good cheer to the inhabitants of that vast em- 

ire. The State is alive educationally, as in other respects. 

ine city and country school-houses greet the eye upon those 
vast prairies, until recently represented upon maps as the 
**Great American Desert.’’ Institutes were in session in 
every county seat. 

E. C. Ebursole, formerly a professor in the State Univ. of 
Iowa, and a lawyer of eminent ability, has recently been nom- 
inated, and will surely be elected, Supreme Court Reporter. 
He is a graduate of Amherst Coll. 

The Tama Co. Norma! Inst. is the largest ever held in the 
county. Supt. Hendricks is the youngest Co. Supt. in the 
State, but plans like a veteran, and executes with the enthu- 
siasm and energy characteristic of young men. 

An exhibit of written examination-work is an interesting 
feature of the Tama Co. Inst. 

State Supt. Akers has seventy-five engagements to deliver his 
eloquent lecture, ‘‘The Elevation of the Masses,’’ before 
Iowa Institutes. 

The pithiest and most condensed commencement speech we 
have seen was that of Supt. Sabin of Clinton to his graduating 
class, on the subject, ‘‘ Don’t.” 

Prest. Welch of Iowa Agr. Coll. will visit Europe in the 
interest of the Dept. of Agr. in general and industrial training 
in particular. The commissioner could have selected no more 
competent or critical observer. 

The next session of the State. Teachers’ Assoc. will be 
held at Cedar Falls during the last week of Dec. The college 
section, high-school section, collegiate section, Latin teachers’ 
section, prin. and supt.’s section and county supt.’s section 
will each have programs. 

The catalogue of Cornell Coll. represents that institution as 
in a very prosperous condition. Total attendance for the year 
was 479, of which number about one-fourth were in the college 
classes. The faculty consists of 19 teachers and professors. 
Library consists of over 5,000 volumes, The college has an 
alumni of 222 members. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIS.—Bureau Co. fair offers $100 in premiums for the 
educational exhibit. Dr- Edwards is a member of the award- 
ing committee.——Prin. Green of the Neponset schools resigns 
to study law.——W. B. Rackley returns to the principalship of 
South Abingdon schools. ——The school-board of Moline made 
their first business in their new quarters the employment of 
Mr. Prescott of Boston to devote a week to elocution in the 
city schools. ——Flora schools presented the prin. a picture of 
the building, and the janitor a well filled cigar stand, at the 
close of the year.——Danville requires 38 teachers for the 
coming year, and all but three are already chosen.——Prince- 
ton High School graduated a class of 14 this year. 

Monmouth Coll. conferred on Prin. Steele of Yates Co. the 
degree M.A,——Prof. J. C. Hanna, of Columbus, O., is spend- 
ing part of his vacation in a visit to his folks, and his alma 
mater at Normal.——One of our exchanges makes the mistake 
of locating the Vincennes scandal at one of the staid old towns 
of Illinois. If such things are to be repeated, let no be 
surmised.——Bushnell loses its private normal school. The 
institution goes to Shanandoah, Ga.——Supt. Goudy of Shel- 
byville graduated a class of 5 last year.——Prins. McPherson 
and Stetson of Rockford have their salaries advanced to $1300 
for next year.—An exchange reports that the Co. Supt. of 
Clark was fined $10 recently, for expressing his opinion of the 
county judge while court was in session.——Galesburg schools 
send out a good graduating class this year. It seems but a 
little while since Mr. Andrews became supt. there, yet he was 
able to say that he had been in the schools since the class 
entered the Third Reader.—— The Southern Ill, Normal Univ. 
will hereafter require all graduates to pass a final examination 
on the work of the course. A committee of Co. Supts, will do 
the examining.——Elmer E. Brown will have a new school 
building next year, if he stays at Belvidere. 

Chicago has made a grand step forward. Of the late grad- 
uates of the grammar schools, many have been enrolled as 
eligible to seats in the high schools, upon the recommendation 
of the prins. of the several grammar schools, Of tha doubtful 
ee seven are admitted after examination. Of somewhat 

ifferent tendency is the follow 
submitted by Mr. Hoyne to the Chicago School Board: 

‘*The marriage of any female teacher shall be deemed equiv- 


amendment to the ruies, | grea 


alent to a tender and the acceptance of her resignation, and 
the vacancy thus created shall be filled as in other cases.”’ 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City. 


Kansas.—The Course of Study for the Kansas Normal 
Institutes for 1882, issued by the State Board of Ed., in some 
ways marks an era in this part of the educational work of the 
State. More attention is given to professional study than 
heretofore, thus counteracting the tendency to run into merely 
academic work, which has been their greatest fault in the past. 
As all conductors and instructors are pledged to follow this 
course of study, we may feel assured of a decided improvement 
in the results of these institutes State Supt. Speer is also en- 
titled to great credit for extending to three years the time for 
which certificates are issued to conductors and instructors of 
experience and recognized ability. This is another step toward 
making teaching a profession in fact. 

There will be no meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. this 
summer, as it was voted at the meeting last winter to hold the 
annual meeting henceforth during the holiday week. 

During the last school year the State Ag. Coll. made a more 
rapid and continuous growth than during any similar period of 
its history. Prest. Fairchild is reconciling all conflicting ele- 
ments, and making friends for himself and the institution. 

Emporia will erect two new school houses this season.—— 
Manhattan will build an $8000 school-house.——Topeka will 
enlarge its school-house for colored children. 

The Junior class of Junction City High School has pur- 
chased a microscope for the use of the school. The instrument 
is from the house of R. & J. Beck, London and Philadelphia. 
——A colored woman is conducting a subscription school for 
members of her race, at Coffeyville. Howard is building a 
commodious stone school-house this summer, which is much 
needed.——Work on the new Catholic school-house at Empo- 
ria is progressing very satisfactorily to those interested.—— 
Miss Kate D. Putnam, of Topeka, who has closed an excep- 
tionally successful term of school at Tecumseh, is talked of 
for school supt. of Shawnee Co.—— The reception lately 
given to their friends by the pupils of the Atchison Inst. was 
made unusually interesting by a fine-art exhibition of work 
executed by the pupils themselves, in addition to the rendering 
of selections of vocal and instrumental music.——The public 
schools of Ellinwood closed with literary exercises, music by 
the band, and a public dinner. Ellinwood wants a new 
school-house. She has already a very good brick building of 
three rooms, but it will accommodate only about one-half of 
her school popul.tion.——It requires over one hundred teach- 
ers to supply the schools of Miami Co. 

Emporia people want music taught in the public schools. 


MicHigaNn.—Representative A. B. Coply, one of the school 
officers in Decatur, reported to the school meeting that 109 out 
of 447 scholars in the district did not attend school last year. 

Lexington will have a new $15,000 school-house before long, 
and Port Sanilac a $5000 one. 

Harry K. Warren, a graduate of Olivet Coll. at the recent 
commencement, has secured the position of prin. of the 
schools of Mt Pleasant. 

The Teachers’ Inst. for Washtenaw Co. will be held at 


Chelsea, the week commencing Aug. 28. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

. MinnErsotTa.—We have received a copy of Supt. C.W. Levens’s 
report of the Freeborn Co. schools for the winter term of 1881- 
82. He truly says “‘that punctuality and regular attendance 
go together, and that the habit of promptness and punctuality 
acquired in school is an important element of future success 
in life.’’ The number of districts in the county, 111 ; average 
length of school in days, 68: average number enrolled, 29; aver- 
age daily attendance, 18; average number of visitors, 26; aver- 
age number of cases of tardiness, 50, Six districts reported 
no cases of tardiness. The number of pupils in the county re- 
ported perfect or nearly perfect in attendance, 155. We invite 
other supts. to send us copies of their reports. Supt. Levens 
has issued a ‘“‘ Course of Study and Circular”’ of instructions 
to his teachers and district clerks in regard to a systematic 
grading of the country schools. Among many other good 
_reen, says, ‘‘ The greatest attention should be given from 
the first, through all Fave and in connection with all school- 
exercises, to practical instruction and drill in language. To 
teach correctly the elements of reading, talking, and writing 
the English language, is the most important business of a 
school.’ 

Prof. A. A. Wood, of Oberlin, O., has been elected principal 
of the Washington High School; Miss Hannah Mott, teacher 
of grammar school ; Miss Inez L. Pember, of Lake City, for 
the intermediate school; and Miss Mary Bioom, for the pri- 
mary. The schools will open Sept. 4. 

The Univ. Summer School for Teachers is attended by over 
60 teachers, and the interest in all the courses of study is excel- 
lent. This is the second year of the school, and is one of the 
most successful of the kind in the country. 

Pians of four new buildings at the Univ. have been adopted 
and the work of construction will proceed at once. It is 
proposed to establish a medical facuity in connection with 
the Univ. A West Point graduate is to be employed to take 
charge of the military dept., in place of Capt. Bowen, resigned. 

At a convention of teachers at Long Prairie, great euthu- 
siasm prevailed, and resolutions looking to an increase of 
teachers’ wages were passed. 

MARYLAND —Prof. W. H. Zimmermann, A.M., of Wash- 
ington Coll., has been elected to the chair of physical science 
and the French language in Western Maryland Coll., and has 
accepted the position. , 


New Yorx.—Mr. J. T. Tracy retires from the principalship 
of the public school of Rye. Under Mr. Tracy’s care the 
school has been well disciplined and orderly, and it was never 
larger or more prosperous than it is now. Such a worker 
should not long remain idle, 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Oxn10.—State School Comr. D. F. DeWolf, in his forthcoming 
report, will discuss the ‘‘Reorganization of the Country School, 
“General Principles of Individual and Social Economy,” * Ele- 
mentary Agricultural Instruction in the Primary Schools,’ 
Literary"Work of the Schools,’”’ School Records.”’ “* Course 
of Study for Country Schools,’ ‘‘ Schoo! Buildings in their Re- 
lation to the Health of Pupils,’’ ‘‘ Myopia in Schools,”’ ** Deaf- 
ness in its Relation to Schooil-Life.’’ It will also contain reports 
of the city normal schools, classifications in botany and physics 
adapted to country schools, and the usual tables of statistics. 
The report is regarded as a very able one; and while it reflects 
t credit on the schools of Ohio, it also calls the attention 
of the Legislature to many defects, and suggests remedies for 
them, It is to be regretted that the report is so long in the 
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Aug. 17, 1882. 
hands of the printer, but the State School Comr. is not at 
fault. It will not be ready for distribution much before Sept. 

Supt. Geo. E Campbell, Waverly, has been reélected at an 
increased salary.——A. J. Surface, Supt. of Ironton Public 
Schools, was reélected without opposition.——Ironton will 
have a new school-building. ——Dr. W. G. Williams, of the Ohio 
Wesleyan Univ., will deliver his lectures on English Grammar 
before five Co. Teachers’ Assocs.——Thos. W. Johnson has 
peen elected Supt. of Public Schools, Canal Dover.——Prof. 
J. M. Yarnell, for a number of years Supt. at Barnesville, has 
peen elected Supt. of the Cambridge Schools. ——Beli-Air will 
be without a supt. next year.——W. R. Wickers, of the Norwalk 
High School. goes to Granville as supt.——The salary of E. B. 
Cox, Supt. Xenia Schools, has been increased $300.——Dr. 
Samuel Findley remains at Akron as supt.——Hon J. J. Burns 
accepts the superintendency of the Lancaster schools. Salary, 
$1,700. Mr. Barns is also associate editor of the Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly. Samuel Major succeeds Mr. Burns as prin. 
of the Chillicothe High School.——Alston Ellis, Ph.D., will 
jecture in August at institutes in the counties of Logan, Ash- 
land, Tuscarawas, and Huron. Dr. Ellis is an able institute 
worker. ——The salary of Supt. W. J White, of Springfield, has 
been increased $250 ——Supt. L. D. Brown, of Hamilton, sent 
by postal-card from Dresden, dated July 4, a patriotic greet- 
ing to the State editor. 

Two Ohio schoolmen have —— come to the front as 
writers of books, which will doubtless have a marked influence 
upon the teaching of the subjects upon which they are written. 
The one is A. Schuyler, LL D. (prest. Baldwin Univ.), and the 
other, M. W. Smith, teacher of English literature in Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati. The former has written on Psy- 
chology, Empirical and Rational; and the other on English 
Literature. 

qua 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Eight young women and twelve young 
men graduated from the State Normal School, Shippensburg, 
in June. It was a matter of surprise, as well as of regret, to 
the school to learn that several changes were to occur in the 
normal school faculty. Prof. Potter, the prin., declined the 
unanimous reélection given him by the trustees. It was hoped 
that he might reconsider his action, and remain to reap the 
fruits of an administration fraught with much labor in bring- 
ing the school up to its present status; but he has since 
accepted his election to the chair of mathematics in the Edin- 
boro’ State Normal School. Mrs. Potter has been elected to 
the chair of elocution and composition in the same institution. 
Both will enter upon their duties at the opening of the fall 
term. Prof. J. E. Wolfe withdrew from the school to assume 
the editorial management of the Shippensburg Chronicle. 

The public school building being built by the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., at their own expense, it is said, will be one of the 
finest in the State. The extensive works of this Co. are located 
in Dauphin Co., three miles from Harrisburg. The town, 
appropriately named Steelton, is growing rapidly. 

At the alumni dinner of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Hon. John 
J. Blair offered to give a fourth of $80,000 to endow professor- 
ships, if the balance could be raised. 


SoutH CAROLINA. — The elective system has just been 
adopted by the State Univ. The institution will farnish two 
literary and three scientific courses, together with special 
courses in agriculture, mechanics, and surveying, and in purely 
English studies. It will also presently arrange a normal course 
for teachers. 

Supt. H. E. Shepherd, of Baltimore, Md., has been elected 
prest. of the Coll. of Charleston Mr. Shepherd is a Carolinian, 
was educated at the Univ. of Virginia, and has been for 14 
years Supt. of Public Instruction at Baltimore. He will fill not 
only the chair of the prest., but also that of English language 
and literature. The Coll. of Charleston has a handsome endow- 
ment, which makes it comparatively independent. 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 


Texas. — The Peabody and State Normal Inst., at Galves- 
ton, conducted by Supt. Gwyn, is a great success. He is 
bringing up the city schools to a high standard. In a few 
years, we predict, the Galveston schools will compare favor- 
ably with those of Boston. 

he Huntsville Normal Inst. conducted by Supt. Coleman 
of Palestine, is doing very excellent work. There is a good 
attendance and great interest. The State Normal School has 
greatly increased its accommodations, and the attendance for 
the school year, opening Sept. 15, promises to be very large. 

Prof. Horne of Allentown, Pa., is conducting a successful 
normal institute in the beautiful city of Corsicana. He is 
80 pleased with Texas that he proposes to make it his future 
home. We will give him awarm welcome. This city has just 
completed two eight-room buildings for its graded schools. 
The buildings are the best we have seen in the State. 


Wisconstn.—Prof. Albert Salisbury, for the last nine years 
& teacher in the normal school at Whitewater, and widely 
known in every part of the State as an efficient institute con- 
ductor, has tendered his resignation of the position he has so 
long and ably filled, and has accepted the offer of the Amer. 
Miss. Assoc, to take the superintendency of the educational 
work of that society in the Southern States. Wisconsin thus 
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State Editor, JNO. E. BUSHNELL, Salem, Va. 
Vireina.—The Richmond Whig gives the following educa- 
tional statistics of Virginia as an argument for the continua- 
tion of the present Readjuster régime : 


1874, 1879, . 1881. 
When the coupon Last Funder Second Read- 
war began. year. juster year. 
No. of schools, . . 3,902 2,491 5,382 
Graded, . 155 128 234 
Pupils enrolled, . - 173,875 108 074 239,046 
Teachers, 3,962 2,504 5,392 
Colored teachers, ‘ 490 415 927 
Colored schools, 994 675 1,443 
Colored pupils, . . 52.086 35,768 76,959 


Expenditures, $1,004,99002 $570,389.15 $1,100,238.96 


State Editor, THos. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 


West VirGiniA.—The Co. institutes are now in progress 
in various parts of the State, and as far as heard from they 
show a good attendance and a lively interest. That at Fair- 
mont, conducted by Prof. A. L. Wade, had an enrollment of 
140, while that at Martinsburg, in Berkeley Co., conducted by 
Thomas C, Miller, had an average attendance of about eighty. 
Three district institutes will also be held,—one, now in session, 
in Wayne, one in Lewis, and the other in Hardy Co.; all un- 
der the management of Supt. Butcher, Prof. DeGraff of Pat- 
erson, N. J., and Prof. Wade of Morgantown. 

Prof. U. S. Fleming has been elected first-assistant and act- 
ing. prin. of the Fairmont Normal School. —— Prof. P. H. 
O’Brien remains in charge of the Grafton schools another year. 
——Prof. Wm. Gerhardt, a patriarch in the school-room, will 
continue at the head of the Martinsburg schools, with the 
same principals and assistants he had last year.——Wheeling 
retains nearly all of last year’s corps of teachers. ——Piedmont 
will again claim the services of Prof. B. L. Keenan, who has 
been quite successful at that point.——We hope that Prof. D. 
W. Shields will also remain at Keyser. 

The Wheeling schools closed June 30, with a very interest- 
ing and-popular entertainment in the Opera House. There 
were 32 graduates. Supt. John M. Birch, and his efficient 
principals and teachers, have done good work, which seems to 
be highly appreciated by the city. 

Hon. W. L. Wilson of Charlestown, the newly-elected prest. 
of the university, and who held the tender of position under 
advisement for some weeks, has just signified his acceptance 
of the same. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 

— The State Normal School at Farmington begins its nine- 
teenth year Aug. 29. It continues under the charge of Prof. 
C. C. Rounds, who has been connected with this important 
training school for a long series of years. 

— The Woman’s Congress will hold its tenth annual meeting 
in the City Hall, Portland, Oct. 11, 12, and 13. Among other 
topics the following, of interest to teachers, will be discussed: 
** Regulations Discriminating in Favor of Single Women 
against Married Women as Teachers, Guardians, and Admin- 
istrators,”’ Mrs. Mary E. Foster, Ann Arbor, Mich.; ‘‘ Vaca- 
tions, and Vacation Schools,’”’ Miss Eunice Sewall, Portland, 
Me. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the prest. of the Congress, will 
give the address of welcome. 

— Colby Univ., at Waterville, opened in 1813, and has 730 
alumni, with ‘“‘ medics’’ and theologians enough to make a 
total of 957. Of these, 282 are dead. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The Agricultural Coll. at Hanover, N. H., will admit 
women pupils at its next term, who will be given a special 
course of study, including butter and cheese making, and 
dairying in all its branches, 

— Portsmouth has voted to consolidate some of her schools, 
the main reason for the reduction in the number of teachers 
being the small number of pupils in some schools, and asa 
matter of economy. It was also stated that in most cities of 
the country there was but one grammar school to each 8000 
inhabitants, while Portsmouth has had one grammar school to 
each 3000 inhabitants. R. H. Perkins, E. C. Stimson, and 
Misses Susan F. Drake, Harriett L. Hill, and Irene O. Clark 
are elected as regular teachers for the ensuing year, and J. S. 
Montgomery as writing-master, at a salary of $800. — 

— The Pinkerton Acad., at Derry, is going to be remodeled; 
for, besides a fund of $6,000 raised for the purpose, it has 
gained $25,000 by a recent railroad decision. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Prof. David Turner died at Thetford on the 9th inst. Mr. 
Turner was a graduate from Dartmouth Coll. with the class of 
41, and was a classmate of the late Dr. J. S. Spaulding, of 
Barre. He adopted teaching as a profession, and had charge 
of a private school for boys in Richmond, Va., which he con- 
tinued until nearly the close of the civil war. On returning 
to New England he was elected prin. of Thetford Acad., 
where he continued nearly up to the time of his death. Mr. 


loses one of the abiest from its corps of teachers. 


Turner was a worthy man and a good teacher. We think he 
was about 70 years of age. 

— The English and Classical High School, under the man- 
agement of the veteran Vermont teacher, Judah Dana, A M., 
is only one year old, and yet it is nearly full-grown. Its next 
school year opens Aug. 28, 1882. 

— Middlebury Coll. has had a present of asilver mine. Col. 
Comins of Winnemucca, Nev., has conveyed to the college the 
Rose Creek silver mine, which is in the Sierra mining district. 
The present value of the mine is stated at $30,000, but there is 
no telling what it may be worth when developed. The con- 
dition attached to the gift is that the proceeds shall be used 
to build a hall of science to bear the donor’s name. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Prince. Benj. F. Mills, having completed 40 years of active 
service as prin. of Greylock Inst., Williamstown, retires in 
favor of his son, Mr. G. F. Mills. Mr. Mills, Jr., has been 
for 19 years associated with his father, hence is well able to 
follow the same general plan which has conduced to the pros- 
perity of the institution, 

— Miss Lucy A. Hill, who will open a boarding-school at 
Tewksbury in Sept. next, is acting as prest. of a French table 
at Green’s Hotel, Amherst, and also conducts a French section 
at Dr. Sauveur’s Summer Coll., positions for which her lin- 
guistic accomplishments most admirably fit her. Her pupils 
at Tewksbury will be among the fortunate ones. It is not 
merely for the book-knowlege which the children gain, but for 
the many invaluable practical lessons which she gives them 
that makes her schools popular. 

— The school to be maintained by funds bequeathed by the 
late Wm. W. Swain, of New Bedford, is to be opened in about 
two months. It will not attempt to cover the same ground as 
the public high school and the Friend’s Academy, but the in- 
struction will be supplementary to that given in those institu- 
tions in the English language and literature and history, giving 
prominence in the latter department to the history of the 
United States. A special class will also be organized in de- 
signing, and a normal class for those who wish to teach. 
Francis B. Gummere, Ph D., a graduate of Haverford and 
Harvard colleges, and who has been a teacher in the Friends’ 
School at Providence and at Harvard, has been engaged as prin. 

— Miss Emma Grant, of Westfield, resigned to accept a 
school in Pennsylvania, 

— The Smith Coll. Art building is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. Applications for admission to the college are continu- 
ally being received, and a larger freshman class than ever is 
assured. 

— Prof, E. A. H. Allen, of Northboro, has taken about a 
dozen boys in his private school on a week’s tramp through 
some of the western counties, picking up useful information 
on the way and giving the youths a healthful outing. 

— T.G. Humiston, a Dartmouth graduate, has been engaged 
to teach the Southwick Grammar School. 

— Salem Normal School sent out the following list of gradu- 
ates, whom we welcome to the teaching profession: 

Advanced Class—Florence B. Chandler, Salem; Minnie L. 
Farnsworth, Melrose; Carrie E. Norris, Wenham. 

Senior Class—Eliza M. Bagley, East Boston; Mary F. Barker, 
Beverly; Carrie E. Carnes, Saugus; Kate F. Cassidy, Lowell; 
Mary C. Chandler, Peabody; Hittie P. Couch, Danvers; 
Jennie L. Daniels, Malden; Elsie M. Dann, Rockport; 
Henrietta Durant, Lowell; Sarah J. Dwyer, Gloucester; Rachel 
C. Fish, Cotuit; Annie M. Goulding, Lowell; Mary Gertrude 
Hagar, Xenia, O,; Hattie Hanson, Salem; Georgiana Harnden, 
Lowell; Janette B. Holt, Lowell; Lizzie F. Hood, Danvers; 
Carrie M. Hooper, Salem; Eva J Hudson, Nahant; Mabel L. 
Jones, Lunenburg; Addie M. Knight, Magnolia; Fannie W. 
Murphy, Salem; Helen P. Meldram, Manchester; Annie B. 
Merrill, Newburyport; Josephine P. Moulton, Salem; Isabella 
S. Parsons, Gloucester; Ellen F. Powers, Gloucester; Annie 
J. Regis, Haverhill; Alice W. Renton, Groveland; Emily W. 
Rice, Lynn; Mary L. Stevens Gloucester; Clara F Stimpson, 
Weston ; H. Florence Taylor, West Peabody ; Henrietta P. 
Tulloch, Danvers; Carrie M. Waterson, Wakefield; Henrietta 
West, Claremont, N. H.; Marion E. Wilber, Easton; Fannie 
K. Young, Somerville. 

We shall hope to hear from them and their doings at an 
early date. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Pawcatuck is agitating for a new schoolhouse. 

— Alexander V. Bevan, A.M., for several years a successful 
teacher in Mowry & Goff’s school, has been elected a teacher 
of classics in the Providence High School. Harry Potter has 
been elected a teacher of science in the same school. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Miss Minnie A. Hall, of Providence, R. I., and a graduate 
of Wellesley Coll., has recently been elected teacher of Latin 
and Greek in the high school at New Britain. Miss Hall has 
taught with good success in public schools. 

— F. E. Burnett, late prin. of the Putnam High School, is to 
be the prin. of the Hitchcock Free High School at Brimfield, 
Mass. 

— A number of the friends of Yale Coll. are endeavoring to 
raise $25,000 for the erection of a building in which to hold 
religious meetings. 
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STEEL 
PENS. 
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En 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New-York. 


New School AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL,| wousrs 


TEWKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. 
Commences Sept. 20. is 
Miss Luoy A. HILu, Miss KATHARINE A. HILL, Prins. 
Misses HILL, havin 

problems thetr English and Olessioal 
cises than any other Algebra. It is new, 20,’82, ip cempentio’ therewith,a Home DEPARTMENT, one ap 
It aims to present the | pleasantly located in Tewksbury Centre, a retired and | Ser 
Pealthfal village about twenty miles from Boston. 


ezam Pupils b jet) pare themselves for col- 
ples and exercises, to assure its assimila- lege, or purses pach epecial conrecs as may be desired. 
ar 


attention given to the individual needs of 


In Prof. Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Course. 
Contains proportionately more 


practical, and original. 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 


tion Pert passing to another. 12mo. $1.20! Particul 
it to teach tpaid examination | each pupil. 
with a view to introduction, on of 60 cents. MI88 


culinr aivan 


EVE RY STUDYING References: Rev. Theodore Edson, D.D., well ; 

ic W. Oollege ‘3 ing Western Colle Apply for blanks and terms to 
Will get valuable information FREE “Lucy A. HILL, 4 
PY sending tor circular to TOURJEE, Bortox, Mass, | 8784 126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass. 


A. Hruw’s long experience in Germany not | oro 
only enables her to teach French and German by con- | o¢ eee ene cabt Send for c 
stant practice in conve:sation, but also gives her pe-| gra wron, Prin., Norton, Mass. 

tages in school government. Native teach- 
ers will be employed whenever beneficial to pupils. 


The 33d Winter Session will o 


ladelphia, and 


School, will open Sept. us) to all 


on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, In the new college building. Clinical instraction | 28 teacher of botany. zodlo 


‘ormation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


WANTED, 


a tleman bearing a medical degree, a situation 
, and biological subjects. 


Would make available, if desired, a set of Marshali’s 


ven in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, ' 1 itesized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s “« New 


Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spri 
had excellent success in| Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, Histological Microscopes 


* with cases for reagents and 
staining fluids. Address, “‘ BIOLOGY,” care of = 


Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex (ome —— of THE JOURNAL. 


WANTED, 


WIll begin its 48th year 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


y 
t.7. Fine laboratory, ob- | compensation for such services. Apply to 
h instruction. Best HIRA 
lar to E.| 380 


By an accomplished and experienced teacher who has 
been a Principal of a Mass. High School, a position to 
teach three or four hours per only, with equitabie 


m OrncuTT. Manager N. Bureau, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


381 b Bank Buiiding, 


kOS., Teachers’ Buréau, 


FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS 


A teacher to take the chair of Langnsges in « flourish-| Of German and French with higher En = 


branches, are in great demand at the office of the N. EK. 
Bureau of Education. Apply at once to 
281 tf HIKAM ORCUTT, Managers 
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Some Late Publications. 


—™ Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A Dictionary of Electricity, Electrical Terms, Apparatus. Greer W L Allison, NY $2 00 
Speech and Its Defects. - - - - - Potter P Blakiston, Son, & Co, Phila 
Art Hand books. Vol. VII. Water-colors. - - Hatton G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 50 
MacVicar’s Practical Arithmetic. - - - M MacVicar Taintor Bros, Merrill & Co, NY 75 
History of the United States. g - - - - Holmes Univ Pab Co, NY 1 15 
Latin Primer. - - - - - - -  Gildersleeve “ ss “ 90 
Fifth Book of Czsar. - - - a “ bed 30 
Studies in English Literature. - - - - Smith Van Antwerp, B & Co, Cin 1 20 
Preparatory Book of German Prose. - - - Boisen Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 00 
Beowulf. - - - - - - Harrison “ “ 40 
The American Kriegspiel. - - - - W RLivermore Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 2 00 
Apparatus of American Kriegspiel. - - es $30 to 50 00 
A Chance Acquaintance. - - - - - W D Howells 6 “ 50 
Elementary Arithmetic. - - - - - WmJ Milne Jones Bros & Co, Cin 40 
Astronomy for Schools and General Readers. - Sharpless, Phillips Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 25 
Life and Letters of Washington ne . - - G ry Putnam’s Sons, N Y 2 50 
National Religions and Universal Religions. - Kuenen Chas Scribner s Sons, NY 1 50 
Peirce’s Licear Associative Algebra. . - - Peirce D Van Nostrand, N Y 4 00 
Leone. Round Robin Series. - - - - J R Osgood, Boston 1 00 
Unknown to History. Frankiin Sq. Lib. - - Yonge Harper & Bros, N Y 20 
King’s Hand-book of Boston Harbor. - - - Sweetser Moses King, ye 50c, 1 00 
- - - - - Hodgdon J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 50 


Prescott Leaflets. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


** AM WONDERFULLY IMPROVED.’’—A gen- 
tleman in Coal City, Pa., who was in the first 
stages of consumption, having night-sweats, 
cough, and expectoration streaked with blood, 
with loss of flesh, ordered Compound Oxygen 
Treatment in June last. In a letter dated 
August 22d, he makes this very favorable re- 
port: ‘*I am wonderfully improved, and when 
I look back on those hours of suffering at the 
commencement of your treatment, I can hardly. 
believe my eyes. I am increasing in flesh and 


‘maps and iliustrations. 


strength, and my lungs are wonderfully devel- 
oped, if not quite well . . . Last Saturday 
I walked up a high hill on my way home with- 
out coughing once, a thing I have not done 
since last March.’’ Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, its nature, action, and results, 
with reports of cases and full information, sent 
Sree. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE young man or woman who must for- 
sake society because of mortifying freckles, 
tan, tetter, pimples, and itching excoriations of 
the face, should use some of Dr. Benson’s Skin 
Cure. It cleanses the scalp and is good for the 
toilet. 


WE desire to call the attention of the read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL to a New Apparatus for 
Teaching Arithmetic, by A. Classen, 451 West 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. Price. $10.00. 

The new apparatus is composed of a box, 
which contains the objects and is supported 
by two standards. The hinged cover that 
closes the front of the box is a board, or 
tablet, adapted to be marked on with chalk. 
The standards extend above the box, and the 
space between them on the top of the box is 


MauryY’s NEW GEOGRAPHIES, comprising 
an Elementary Geography, for primary and in- 
mediate classes, and a Manual of Geography, 
for more advanced pupils, covering the whole 
field of the science, mathematical, physical, 
and political, by M. F. Maury, LL D., are pub- 
lished by the University Publishing Co. The 
first volume of this two-book series is a revis- 
ion and abridgment of the First Lessons and 
World We Live In of the old series, with new 
The first part of the 
book has clear explanations, to be carefully 
read by the pupil, with lessons for recitation 
and oral exercises, forming an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of descriptive geography, 
to which the closing portion isdevoted. A few 


of the more important facts of physical geog- « 


raphy are also included. The typography is 
excellent, and the maps are printed with com- 
mendible clearness. The Manual of Geogra- 
phy is intended to perfect the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of the science. Like the preceding work, 
it has been thoroughly revised; and colored 
pbysical maps, a trade and voyage chart, show- 
ing principal commercial routes, and many new 
illustrations, have been added. The twelve 
sectional maps of the United States, showing 
counties and railroads, are an important feat- 
ure, and convenient for reference at home. The 
care and thoroughness with which this text- 
book has been prepared, and the skill with 
which the mechanical details have been exe- 
cuted, should make it a favorite alike with 
teacher and pupil. 


EVERY disease to which woman is liable can 
be relieved by Healy’s Tonic Pills or Cordial. 
See advertisement on page 98, 

We desire to call the special attention of 
students and teachers of German to a new Pre- 


divided by two partitions into three spaces of |waralory Book of German Prose that has been 


equal size. Below the box the standards are 
eonnected by a board, from which the parti- 
tions rise to the box, forming three spaces, sim- 
ilar to the space above and in line with them. 
The basis of the work done by this apparatus 
is ‘‘ What we perceive with our eyes we com- 
prehend readily and quickly, and is perma- 
nently impressed upon our memory.’’ A unit 
of the first order is represented by a block, 
which is square in cross-section, and is of the 
same length as the depth of the box.—say 3 
of an inch square by 5‘ inches long. A unit 
of the second order is represented by a board of 
the same thickness as the block, but ten times 
as wide, and filling latterly any one of the 
object-spaces. This board is marked off to 
represent plainly ten of the blocks, A unit 
of the third order forms a parallelopiped, ten 
times as large as the board, and on which are 
plainly marked ten units of the second order, 
and one hundred units of the first order. The 
interior space of the box corresponds in width 
to the length of a unit of any order, while its 
height is twice that of a unitof the third order. 
The height of the apparatus from the bottom 
to the upper edge of the tablet is about four 
feet eight inches. In explaining fractions 


more blocks joined together to represent a 


whole, of which a single block would be a frac 
tional part of a value corresponding to the 
number of blocks joined to form the integer. 
Such boards are crossed by lines. It is evi- 
dent that operations in tbe four fundamental 
rules in fractions can be most intelligibly illus- 
trated by means of the apparatus. For that 


tions, and the teacher may place 
upon the tablet, and write the exercise above 
or beside the object. This apparatus will 
doubtless prove of great value in teaching the 
elements of arithmetic, and especially useful 


description and method of using the apparatus 
address A. Classen, 451 West Superior Street, 


compiled and edited by Hermann B. Boisen, 
A.M., and is published by Ginn, Heath & Co. 
The selections are carefully graded as to diffi- 
culty, with a view to encourage pupils and sus- 
tain their interest by reasonably rapid progress. 
The orthography of the volume is that now 


officially adopted by German text-books and 
schools. As the work of an experienced in- 
structor, familar with the needs of beginners 


in the German language, neatly printed, and | and 


sold at a low price, this prose-book should 
meet with favor. 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less wwe Le the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


‘* These little things are great to little men,” 
and the Esterbrook Steel Pen with which he 
writes his letters, posts his ledger, sets a copy, 


or scribbles an editorial, is a significant ex- 
ample. 


Lapis! Ayer’s Hair Vigor is a superior and 
economical dressing. It has become an indis- 
pensable article for the toilet. : 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BE- 
VIEWS, Kooks Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd ‘and Out-of the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 

Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S. CLARK, 
373 21 BARCLAY STREET, NEw YoOrK. 


The Best Inkwell 


For School-desks; also the best Blackboard Eyaser, 
—both patented. Silver Medal Biackboard Slating, in 
cans of various sizea, wakes the best Blackboard in use. 
Send for circular and price-list. 


Chicago, Il. 


H. H, Prop’r, Providence, R. I, 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Pubisters of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
ar SOMETHING NE W.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to a), 


DUPLEX 
Copy-Book. 


culars and samp 
352 2z 


Two books in one atthe price of one. Writing always near copz.  Afords 
good, smooth — for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge o 


© pages free. 
J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston, 


k, Cir. 
Address 


THE TEACHER’S AND 


“It is what it professes to be, a compendium of 
knowledge necessary to the teacher, student, and gen- 
eral reader.”—ROBERT GRAHAM, State Supt of Pub- 
Instr. for Wisconsin, 

« A teacher cannot fail to find in it a very iarge num- 
ber of valuable snggestions regarding the best methods 
of teaching.” — DY. DEWOLF, State Comr.of Pub. 
Schools for Ohio. 

“Itiseven better than recommended. All teachers 
and advanced studenta should have of it.” —E, 
M. ROTRAMEL, Co. Supt., Franklin Co., il. 

“Tam very greatly pleased with the Library. Itisa 
valuable worl.” = PY. RITENOUR, Co. Supt., Fay- 
ette Co., Penn. 

“ As an educational resource its worth has not a 
rival,”—AD. H, GIBSON, Fort Scott, Kan. 


a Agents Wanted. Liberal 
Cemmissiens. Outfit, Oc. 


STUDENT’S LIBRARY. 


25 Volumes in One. 


Text, Test-Questions, Outlines, Solutions, Parsings, Analyses, 
Methods of Teaching, &c. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


“T find it all it was recommended to be, and more.” 
—EmMa Aart, Mich. 

** The outline in Grammar is alone worth the price of 
the book.”’—A. L. Funk, Prin. Schools, Red Cloud, Ne}, 

“The outlines of the different subjects are exce). 
lently — Asa reference-book it cannot be ex. 
celled.”"—H. E. GEHMAN, Vogansviile, Pa 

*“ This book is a monument of the patient labor of 
Mr. Lind and bis associates. It is an encyclopedia of 
text book nae ae jrequired by the teacher, and of 
practical modes of presentation as practised by the 
authors.’’—Jl/. School Journal. 


“ For the inexperienced teacher it contains in its 532 
octavo pages more practical helps than any other book 
of which we have any knowledge. School officers 
should see that every teacher’s desk has this work for 
handy reference.”—N. Z. Jour. of Education. 


1 Price, elegant cloth, beveled boards, marbled edges, $3.00. 


T. S. DENISON, 
eow (B) Metropolitan Block, Chicago, lil. 


and Fereign, fer Families, Schools, Celle- 
es,—for any department of instraction, iow 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seckin porous 
should have Application-form. rj atled for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
Amers Se Institute 


merican net 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PINCKNEY’S AGENCY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


Established 1873; James CHRISTIE, Prop’r & 
Domestic Build'g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommend: 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


and Teachers’ A 
240 =z (1) 23 U Gaeare, How Yack. 


MISS HELENE HESSE'S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New York. 


Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent In- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD'S ARITHMETIOAL FRAME. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
vernesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGEND 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS. 
Schoois supplied with Teachers free. ; 

T h will find the central location and 

Cacners « Mutual Pian” of this Agency 

make it the best t nd th 
ations in 8S a Ou 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c. 

Send for to 

ATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

EW School and library | Cincinnati, Ohio. 

supplies at lowest rates. {Agents Wanted. cow 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Bails 
ool Properties. 
TEACHERS will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms. ‘Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
vance fees. Fall particulars, with application forms, 
and the ** EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for 


MON, Manager 
367 tf 1613 Chestnut St., PRILADELPHLA, PA. 


FOR SALE, 
The school furniture, good will, good yoree, and best 
influence of the present principal, of a first-class Acad- 
emy and Commercial College, located in a delightful 
New-England city. This institution has been in succes- 
ful operation for eleven years, and will be disposed of 
only with a view of change of business. The rooms 
occupied are excellent, aod admirably to the 
wants of the school The income during the year. 
after deducting the rent has been over $3000. Said 
roperty and good will is now offered to the right man 
r Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. EB. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


348-22 


in the 
usetts, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American | 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories, 


Prof. T. J. Mitchell, who has been for years oue of 
the most successful superintendents of Ohio, was re. 
cently elected upon the recommendation of the Penn, 
Educational Bureau, to the superintendency of the pub- 
lic achools of Charlotte, N. C., with a salary of $1500, 
In a letter dated June 29, 1882, he says: 

“T have just taken possession of my new field of |a- 
bor. Allow me to testify to my knowledge of the high 
merits of your Educational Bureau, and to commend it 
in the very strongest terms. I can conscientiously ad- 
vise all teachers seeking itiona to register with it. 
I also believe that boards of education in rearch of 
teachers may place the utmost confidence in the candi. 
dates you recommend.” 

Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 

86. LANDIS, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Fall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the 
best positions should register immediately. 
Blank Forms of Application and Circulars 
sent to all inquirers, free of charge. The de- 
mand for good teachers at this office is greater 
than ever before. 

The Best Teachers in the West and 
South wanted (to join our Bureau) for the 
supply of Western and Southern Schools of 
every grade ; first-class Teachers from the East 
to take important positions in Families, Public 
Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges. 
and to act as Superintendents in the West and 
South; and all Eastern Teachers who desire 
employment and preferment at home, as the 
New-England Campaign for the ensuing year 
8 about to open. Several important position 
for firat class Teachers of Vocal Music 
and Art are waiting to be /illed. 


The N. EB. Bureau of Education is pre: 
pared to oupply, both Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Teachers of Piano Music, and of Modern and 
Ancient Languages, of the highest order 
talent, who have had successful experience 
teaching ; also, to furnish competent Llocv- 
tionists to Coileges, Seminaries, Academies, and 
Lyceums, to drill classes for Commencemen! 
exercises, and to give public entertainments. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
373 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
— ——= 
SEND LIST OF 


ISCHOOL 


BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St,, N.Y. City. 3690" 


SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 


Catalogue of Books, 
And you will become a purchaser, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


194 Nassau Sireet, New Work. 
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WANTED, 
A woman to act as working housekeeper 
of Superintendent of a school in 
_ Apply at onve to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of N. EB. Bureau of Education, 
B78 tf Hawley Boston, 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Aug. 17, 1882. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


rer When Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 

ou saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the new 
series of works on physics, prepared by Pro- 
fessors J. A, Gillet and W. J. Rolfe, and pub- 
lished by Potter, Ainsworth & Co. These 
works are as remarkable for mechanical beauty 
as for intrinsic excellence. Their Astronomy 
for the Use of Schools and Colleges has been 


adapted to the capacity of average pupils, 
avoiding mathematical calculations of unnec- 
essary difficulty, but containing all the infor- 
mation concerning astronomy necessary to 
eneral education. In the number and beauty 
of its illustrations this text-book surpasses any 
other with which we are acquainted, the en- 
gravings from several French and English 
works of the bighest character having been 
used, together with lithographic plates from 
drawings prepared at the Cambridge Observa- 
tory. A colored plate, representing spectra of 
various sources of light, forms the frontispiece. 
The volume is a handsome 12mo of about four 
hundred pages, substantially bound in cloth. 


Tue celebrated Vegetable Compound for fe- 
males, which, within a few years, has made the 
name of Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham known in every 
part of the civilized world, relieves suffering by 
the safe and sure method of equalizing the 


vital forces and thus regulating the organic 
functions. It is only by such a method that 
disease is ever arrested and removed. ; 


AYER’s SARSAPARILLA is designed for those 
who need a medicine to purify their blood, 
build them up, increase their appetite, and re- 


juvenate their whole system. No other prepa- 
ration so well meets this want. It touches the 
exact spot. Its record of forty years is one of 
constant triumph over disease. 


CEPHALINE will cure Epilepsy. Read ad- 
vertisement in another column. 


PUBLICATIONS 


FO 


THER FREE-SCHOOTL, SYSTEM OF THE 
UNITED STATES, By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. $1.75. 

The aim of this hook is to supply for inquirers the 
means of insight into the operation of the American 
System of Elementary Education. The statistics and 
other information have been very carefully compiled. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAWS. 48 pp., 12mo; 
paper cover; ‘5 cents. 

Il, ORAL TEACHING: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 

ods. By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, Boston, Mass. 

Il. THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE FREE 

HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. Hurmace H. Mor- 
GAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


These two valuable Essays are now published in one 
| se at 15 cts. per copy, postpaid, or $10 per hun- 


A BRIEF MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 
36 pp., 12mo0; paper cover; 20 cts. 

This little manual contains plain, simple, and practi 
cal Exercises for Gymnastic Training in the Common 
Schools,—many of them being set to familiar tunes,— 
with easy lessons as to their application. 


THE LIFE OF LAURA DEWEY BRIDG- 
MAN: The Deaf, Dumb, «nd Biind Girl of Bos- 
ton. 3d edition. 12mo, 400 pp.; $1.50. 

The career of this remarkable girl and how she was 
educated, told her teacner, Mrs. MARY Swirt Lam- 
80N; withan able and v valuable Introduction b 
A. Park, D.D., of Andover Theological 


FIVE CENTURIES: A Centennial Drama. 
ALICE M. GUERNSEY. i12mo, paper, 41 pp. 


ots. 
This Gold Premium Centennial Drama is a patriotic 
and national review of American history in five acts, and 
consists of Dialogues, Recitations, Songs Tabieaux, etc. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. By Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, Associate Hditor Journal of Education, 
Boston. 41 Articles on live topics. Cloth, 12mo, 
200 pp., $1.00, 


AFTER.THOUGHTS OF FOREIGN 
TRAVEL. IN FOREIGN LANDS AND 
CAPITAL CITIES, By H. Mo- 
COLLESTER. Cloth, 375 pp., 12mo, $1.25. 


THE DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION 
AND INSTRUCTION. By Henny KIDDLE 
and A.J. S0HEM. $1.50. 


This is a valuable reference-book and manual on the 
of cory and Practice of Teaching, designed for the use 
teachers, nts.and others. It has an Appendix, 
Siving a list of educational works, English, French, 
of the Soe arran by, W.H. Payne, M.A., Prof. 
of Michigan: an of Teaching in the University 


MANUAL EDUCATION IN THE PUB- 

LIC SCHOOLS. By L. H. MARVEL. 8vo, 

40 PRs full-page lith. plates. In leatherette cov- 
ers, 50 cts.; paper covers, 35 cts. 

‘ This manual is a summary of opinion concerning the 

emand for manaal instruction, and a statement of the 

re me whicb have been and may be employed to supply 

® demand ; wit» a full account, acocempantod by 


Pictorial il 
of work actually prepared in the 


Ke Sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 
NEW-EN€LAND PUBLISHING CO., 


A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
[From the Boston Glode.] 


Messrs, Editors :— 

The above is a good likeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love tocall her. She 
Is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhca, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Uleeration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach, It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its-use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

. “Mrs. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
‘“mbition is to do good to others. 

Philadelphia, Pa. @ Mrs. A. M. D. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 
— One must be poor to know the luxury of 
giving.— George Eliot. 


— Riches, understanding, beauty, are fair 
gifts of God.— Luther. 


— Never contract a friendship with a man 
that is not better than thyself.—Confucius. 


— The best preparation for the future is the 
present well seen to, the last duty done.—Geo 
MacDonald. 


— Fearless gentleness is the most beautiful 
of feminine attractions, born of modesty and 
love.—Mrs Balfour. 


— The firmest friendships have been formed 
in mutual adversity; as iron is most strongly 
united by the fiercest flame.—Colion. 


— The golden beams of truth and the silken 
cords of love, twisted together, will draw men 
on with a sweet violence, whether they will or 
not.—Cudworth. 


— When you find an unkind feeling toward 
another person rising in your heart, that is the 
time not to speak to a fellow-being, but talk to 
God in prayer. 

— Gentleness is far more successful in all its 
enterprises than violence ; indeed, violence 
generally frustrates its own purpose, while 
gentleness scarcely ever fails.—Locke. 


— Gaming is a kind of tacit confession that 
the company engaged therein do, in general, 
exceed the bounds of their respective fortunes, 
and therefore they cast lots to determine upon 
whom the ruin shall at present fall, that the 
rest may be saved a little longer.—Blackstone. 


— The communicating of a man’s self to his 
friends works two contrary effects; for it re- 
doubleth joys and cutteth griefs in half; for 
there is no man that imparteth his joys to his 
friend, but he enjoys the more; and no man 
that imparteth his grief to his friend, but he 
grieveth the less.— Bacon. 


— There are three friendships which are ad- 
vantageous, and three which are injurious. 
Friendship with the upright, friendship with 
the sincere, and friendship with the man of 
much information,— these are advantageous. 
Friendship with a man of specious airs, friend- 
ship with the insinuatingly soft, friendship 
with the glib-tongued,—these are injurious.— 
Confucius, 

— Governors, in heaven, are such as are dis- 
tinguished beyond all others for love and wis- 
dom, consequently such as, from a principle of 
love, desires the good of all; and, from the 
wisdom by which also they are distinguished, 
know how to provide that the good they desire 


acter do not domineer and command imperi- 


ery, Augusta, Maine. 


ously, but minister and serve.—Swedenborg. 


may be realized. Persons who are of this char-| 


(From the Springfield Republican.) 


A GENEROUS ACT 


That Will be Appreciatcd by All Who Care 
for Their Complexion and Skin. 


It is not generally known that the nervous system has 
a wonderful influence over the skin, but this is a fact 
known to medical men who have given much of their 
time to the study of diseases of the skin. No one can 
have a clear and fair complexion unmixed with 
blotches or pimples who is very nervous. 

Whatever tends to a healthful condition of the ner- 
vous system always beautifies the complexion and re- 
moves roughness and dryness of the skin. Someskin 
diseases are not attended by visible signs on the surface, 
but an intolerable itcbing that renders life miserable. 
We copy the following deserving and interesting 
compliment from the Tribune, which says: “ Dr. C. W. 
Benson’s New Remedy, ‘ Sktn Curs,’ is received by 
the public with great confidence, and it is regarded asa 
very generous act on the Doctor’s part to make known 
and prepare for general use his valuable and favor- 
ite prescription for the treatment of skin diseases, after 
having devoted almost his entire life to the study and 
treatment of nervous and skin diseases, in which he 
took great delight. He was fora number of years Phy- 
sician in charge of the Maryland Infirmary on Derma- 
tology, and anything from his hands is at once accepted 
as authority and valuable. The remedy is fully the 
article to attack the disease, both internally through 
the blood, and externally through the absorbents, and 
is the only reliable and rational mode of treatment. 
These preparations are only put up for general use after 
having been used by the Doctor in his private prac- 
tice for years, with the greatest success; and they 
fully merit the confidence of all classes of sufferers 
from skin diseases.’’ This is for sale by all druggists. 
Two bottles, internal and externa) treatment, in one 
package, Don’t be persuaded to take any other. It 
costs one dollar. 


OH, MW HEAD! 
WHY WILL YOU SUFFER? 


Sick headache, nervous headache, neuralgia, ner- 
vousness, paralysis, dyapepsia, sleeplessness, and brain 
diseases, positively cured by Dr. Benson’s Celery and 
Chamomile Pills. They contain no opium, quinine, or 
other harmful drugs. Sold by druggists. Price, 50 cts. 
per box, two boxes for $1.00, six boxes for $2 50, by mail, 
postage free. Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, Md. C. N. 
Crittenton, New York, is wholesale agent for these 
remedies. 381 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


[illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS PRICE, 82.50, 


Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


STATIONERY 
ENGRAVING | 
DEPARTMENT. 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 
any required estimate. 

orrespondence invited, 


CGEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
(Established in 1816,) 


Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 
368 tf 812 Breadway, New York. 


STILL SCREAMS! 


TAE SARATOGA EAGLE, a Popular and Fear- 
leasly Progressive | ! Unique! 
Didactic! Intensely Origin Salient and Sparkling ! 
Worth Ten Times its Cost to Anybody Anywhere who 
Reads and Thinks, and has Brains to Profit by Informa- 
tion and Instruction. Among its Avalanche of Attrac- 
tions may be A itely Enumerated Splendid Stories, 
Edifying and Djoyable Contributions on the Issues 
and Problems of the Century, Earnest and Outspoken 
Editorials, Live Discussion of Educational Themes (L. 
8. Packard, Supt. of Public Schools of Sara’ » is one 
of the Propri ), Poetry of a High Order, prightly 
and Brilliant Fashion Gossip, a Banquet of Fun, Mys- 
terious Disclosures, Philosophical Comment and Local 
Laconics. not to mention the Novel and Immensely Po 
ular Feature known by the Taking Title of SCREAM. 
INGS!!! Be Sure and Subscribe, and thereby Attest 
yourAppreciation. Decidedly the Best Advertising Me- 
dium in Saratoga Springs. Rates, One Cent a Word first 
Insertion, Half price Each Su uent Insertion,—very 
c considering character circulation. Ev 
friend of the towering virtues of Temperance and Trut. 
should send $1.00 and get the Zagle an Entire Year ; 
25 cts. for a Trial Trip for Three Months, or 3-ct. stam 


& PACKARD, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

The Saratoga Zagie has more life to the square inch 
than any other Reaper in the country — Unionville (Mo.) 
New - Enclosed find a nest. for your Eagle 
—$1. Please send your truly independent paper to me 
for the ensuing year. Your support of free and general 
education is most praiseworthy.—Ned Buntiwune. The 
Zagile is a fearless bird, and a proud of 
American soil and principles.—Claysville ( Pa.) Senti- 
nel. John Jvhuson, formerly city editor of the Times, 
jast lets the Zagie scream. He says the enterprise is 
a financial snecess, as everybody knows it is a complete 
triumph in other respects. Our quondam attaché is a 


16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass, 


britliant ist.— 
t paragraphist and good gencral 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes, Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as. W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
Oxroxp, GEORGIA. 


Emory College was organ in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTICUS G. 
Hayeoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RIOHARDS, Sec’y. 


IRCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science 
Address Prof. C. O. THomPson, Worcester, Mass- 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


AANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rey. C. V. SPxAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
half the States in the Union. 


N.H. Patronized 
H, BARLOW, A.M., ipal. 


PREPARATORY. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


R. I., prepares for Coll Scientific Schools, or 
1 2. Eacellent char- 


ess. 1, Superior 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Complete 
a tments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
1. %. Elocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. Zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding 


for Specimen . Address all letters, JOHNSON |-— 


School for both sexes. moderate. 
address Purzst, Principal. 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
East Greenwich, 63 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 gz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882, 
55 zz Address E. H. RuSSsELL, Principal. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

1679 Washington St. ore: Deacon House), Boston. 

ALTER SMITH, Dsrecior. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Addreas, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREnNoUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MA8s. 
The next term will pn with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


C'For catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypDEN, A.M 


aoa NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 133 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laberatories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, aud Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


For Calendar, containing full par- 
» apply 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
372 zz Wellesley, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GUBLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
‘ Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 


and 8ua es for Civil eers and rs for 
pplt both Field and Office 


Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


PHONOGRAPYV, or Phonetic Shorthand. 
Catalogue of works, with Phonographic Aipbabet and 


lustrations, for beginners, sent on application. Ad- 
dress, BENN_Pirman Cincinnati, O. 
YA 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 6. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER, 


A Complete System of Light-Line Phono 


graphy. 


Being a plain and practical method for acquiring a perfect knowledge of the principles of the 
best phonetic short-hand. 


By GEORGE H. 


THORNTON, 


President of the New York State Stenographers’ Association; Stenographer of the Supreme Court, Eighth 


Judicial District, and of the County and Surrogate Courts of Niagara, 


“THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER®” contains everything that is necessa 
honetic short-hand, and such as will qualify him to become an expert 


The system here set forth is indorsed by the most proficient stenographic reporters in the United 


plete, practical knowledge of the best 
stenographer. 


enesee, and Wyoming Counties, 
to give the student a com- 


States, and has been pronounced by all who have given it an examination as by far the simplest and easiest to 


learn, and the most rapid and legible when acquired. 
The author has had the widest practical experience i 
such a subject, written by one conversant not only with 
its departments, must be apparent to all. 
Price, post-paid, $1.25. Sample copy to 


n his profession. The advantage of having a treatise on 
the theory but the actual practice of the art in all of 


Teachers, $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, } San Francivce. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Im By 
S10 Walnat St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 

son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos 

y Our various catalogues, covering every 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any _ of 
the world who will furnish his address. Zz 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 
134 Broadway, 
OLABE. & MAYNARD, 


Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighten’s History of Rome; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French 

Geed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

Hiutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
“s Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Speliers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature.' 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDUV LEACH, New York 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia., } Agents. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 
NEW LATIN PRIMER, 


To be ready Aug. 2ist, challenges the attention of all 
teachers and students of Latin, Handsome 12mo, 210 
pages. Price, 90 cts. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
10 Murry Street, New York. 


Phila. 


Send for Catalogue. 
27 Sixth St. 


J. L. SMITH, 


Maps, Globes, Map Cases 
and Spring hap folliers. , 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Js a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Has She Pailed? 
The Clergy and the Common Schools. 
The Cross in the Schoolroom. 
The Schoolmaster and the People. 
“Ten Great Gals.” 
Women at the Polls. 
School Plus Teacher. 
John’s Object - Lesson. 
Home Missions for the Schools. 
Speakers and Hearers in Conventions. 
A Child’s Library. | 
“Too Thin.” 
Keep the Best School. 
Grade Your Schools. 
Hard - Pan. 


The above are some of the subjects of these Talks. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin Sq... NBW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; ‘“‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in 


six months to March |, i882. 

Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cxsar; Tem- 
Rest Henry VIII; Richard II; Richard III; Macbeth; 

idsummer-Night’s Dream; 'Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; 1 
Henry Iv; 2 Henry [V; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well that Ends Well ; Coriolanus ; Cymbeline ; 
Comedy of Errors; Antony and Cleopatra; Measure for 
Measure; Merry Wives of Windsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost; 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; Timon of Athens. Send 


for Circular. A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng. 
00 47 Franklin St.. Boston. Mass. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


( Educational Department), 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
377 87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


MAOMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Oss 1.10 
Reoscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sert free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ae $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s 8 of Atlases (i vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Elemen Science Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s clo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Sc 1.28 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
TIretand’s Pocket Classical -75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc » 1.28 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1. é 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. fus. 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & OO., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reaiiing. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 
BALLADS AND LWRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arran by Henry CABsoT LODGE. 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. 
SAMUEL ELIoT, late Supt. of Boston Schools, 
-» fully illustrated. 75 cts. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. HopGpON. With Illustrations. 25¢. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JosEPHINE E. 
HopGpon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25¢.; 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25c¢.: Leaflets, 25 
or more packages, each 20¢, net. 
ts Special Rates for Introduction. 


1.00. 
ited 


MAPSt 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joux A. Borin, Manager. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTss. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers eee th Books, and Station- 
S AV Eb ery of every kind at wholesale rates 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N FY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
« | Address HENRY D. YES & CO., 

253 az 13% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


L. PRANG & 
Art anp EpvoatTionat PuBLIsHErs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Miedels for the use 
of ene schools of art 
an ence. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and es. Animals and plants represented in their 
a colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


HOW 
T0 


Prang’s American (hromes. 1555s 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
New Pubiications. 107 Chambers 8t.. New York, 


Bartholomew’s New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Reife’s New Physics. 
Little Gems of Literature. 
Campbeli’s School Kecords. 
Pay-ron Dunton, & Scribacr’s Copy Books. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 

Oatalogues, etc., furnished. Correspouusnve 

General New-England Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with ool and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 

> 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE*EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

orbriger’s tent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Musie Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadeiphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 


.| Lieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 


Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Conatitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS, 


PRESCOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, 
BEILSTEIN’S CHEMIOAL ANAL(SIS 
ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPE ASSAYING, - - 2. 

RAMMELSBURG’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, - - 9.95 
JUNKS’S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIO CHEMISTRY, .75 
MOTT’S OHEMIST’S MANUAL. 8vo, - - - 6.00 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHEMICAL PRACTIOR, 1.50 


23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 
NOW READY, 


Primary Teacher, 


Vol. 5, bound in Oloth, 396 pp. Price $1.50. 


There is no better aid to teachers of Primary and 
Ungraded Schocle, who desire to k abreast of the 
progress made in improved methods of instruction. 


N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE CHORAL CHOIR, 


A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 
By W. 0. PERKINS. 


DITSON & CO. take pleasure in intrducing to the 
ublic their new Choir Book for 1882-1883. Not only a 

Bhoir Book, but a Singing class and Convention-book, 

Not only these, but a capital collection of easy Glee and 

Song music, of Hymn tane and Anthem music, easy, 

pleasing, and thoroughly musical. Just out. 

It would be well to send early for a copy for examin. 


ti 
— PRICE $1.00. 


THE PEERLESS, 


A NEW SINGING SCHOOL AND CONVENTION BOOK, 


By W. 0. PERKINS. 


While the Choral Cheir is one of the best of Sing- 
ing-class books, it seems necessary to provide for the 
wants of those who prefer to use a choaper, lighter, and 
smaller book. The Peerless is similar in arrange- 
ment and quality to its larger companion, differin 
only in its size and in the number of pieces of a kin 
which it contains. “ys gy cannot but be delighted 
at the large number of very easy and very P wed ex. 
ercises and songs. PRAICE,75 cts. Send early for 
specimen copy. 


Mailed to any address for above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 


381 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PoRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA, 
The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, aff 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave, |Coates’s Comprehensive er. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
* |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 


Sharpless’s and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 

135 Westminster St. /Gummere’s 

PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 

P Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


1s & 20 Aster Place, N. ¥. 

PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. 
The Analytical Readers and Spelliers. 
Hillard’s Readers. 
Warren’s Class Word Speller. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of U. S. 
Campbeli’s Concise History of U. S. 
Eliot’s ‘‘ American Authors.”’ 


Bailey’s Elocution. 
Historical Epochs with System of 
Mnemonics. 
Elisworth’s Copy-Books. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Maas., 


PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
Elementary Arithmetic; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigenome- 
try, and Surveying; 
Stone’s History of England; 

Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 
Meservey’s Book~- Keeping, single entry, 

for grammar schools. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
RUSKIN’S READERS. 


The following volumes are valuable as READING 
BOOKS, and are specially recommended for use 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND LADIES’ SEMINARIES. 


I. THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. Selected from 


Ruskin’s Works. 12mo,cioth. - - - 2,00 
Il. ART CULTURE. Selected from Ruskin’s Works. 
IIL. PRECIOUS THOUGHTS, Selected from Rus 

kin’s Works. 12mo,cloth, . - - 1.50 
IV. OHOICE SELECTIONS. Selected from Rus- 

kin’s Works. 12mo,cloth. - - - - - 2.00 
V. ETHIOS OF THE DUST. Lectures(in dialogue 

before a girls’ school. 12mo,cloth. - - - 1.00 
VI. SESA AND LILIES. How and Whatto Read 

—on Books, Woman, ete. 12mo. 4.00 
VII. FRONDES AGRESTES. 


8 of these volumes will be sent for examina 
tion, with reference to introduction, FRER, by mail, * 
receipt of two-thirds of the printed price. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Sa 45 Actor Place, New Work. 
Official Educational 


Literary Notes. Paper of Neprasks. 
Volume IX.; twenty numbers a year; $1.25. Devoted 
strictly to Nebraska Schools and Teachers. By 

374j i.. B. FAIFIELD, Fairmont, Neb. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYTEMS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
of the National Education League. 


906 NEEDS, | Hawley Boston, 


Newest, | VENABLE’S RASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY'S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. | LATIN GRAMMAR. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geecgraphies and Wall Maps. 

Hielmes’ Readers, History, and Grammar 
Venabic’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry: 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


|| 
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iave recently publishe | 
Tables for Qualitative; Chemical Analysis. SADLER’S COUNTING - HOUSE ARITHMETIC, 
TEE. with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- | 89, balf arabesque, 510 PP-» retall price, $2.25. The 
I i sis, By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. ™08t complete treatise of the kind Yd pan men This 
ThE third American, from 11th German ed. Edited by Work has received the unqualified indorsement of the 
Bae — : principals of numerous Commercial Colleges. Examin- 
t ation copies, with a view to introduction, mailed on re- 
tay ceipt of two-thirds of price. Circulars of this and other 
eit valuable text- books sent on application, 873 
i 
| 
4 
| | | 
Hite | 
| | 4 
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AND 
Addreas NEW-ENGLAND PUB. Co., | 4 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


